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This report presents a series of brief surveys of* recent develop- 
ments in educational method. It points to the growing: conviction 
that many of tlie aids and services once regarded as mere accessories 
' to educational method are nqw among its essential elements. Many 
innovations of a few years ago are being acce[)led as basic etjuipment 
and «s fundamental procedures effective in all parts of the school 
system from the nursery school to adidt levels. Evaluations of the 
worth of these developments are specially 'important at the ele- 
mentary and secotulary school levels where a large proportion of the 
country's population completes its education and where the schpol’s 
functions and responsibilities should of necessity be most carefully 
considered. 

Two forces have operated to promote developments in educational 
method. On the one hand, social and economic changes have so 
modified family life that many responsibilities of child development 
and behavior guidance formerly assumed by the home have been 
shifted to the school. On the other hand, certain changes in educa- 
tional philosophy and recent findings of scientific rese^-ch have 
directed the efforts of the school toward new undertakings. In both 
instances it has become apparent that a recognition of new responsi- 
bilities for the schools and new developments in educational method 
must go hand in hand. The school now centers its attention on the 
child’s personal, social, and cultural development through guidance 
and counseling; through instruction fitted to his capacities, interests, 
« and needs; through cooperation with the home and community; and 
through broad experience afforded vicariously by radio, motion pic- 
tures, museums, libraries, and other aids. Problems inherent in these 
educational procedures are discussed in the reports that follow. 

In the first review. Dr. Proffitt, recognizing the present widespread 
appreciation of individual differences, shows how guidance serj^jpes 
are considered an essential fiuiction of education. His account sum- 
marizes briefly, the work in guidance carried on by State and city 
departments of public instruction. The extent of occupational 
information courses offered in, secondary schools is noted, the im- 
portance of school club activities for realizing guidance values is 
indicated, the increasing use of record forms in counseling and the 
efforts being made to improve them for guidance purposes are de- 
scribed, and practices relative to the qualifications of counselors are 
summarized. Child guidance clinics are given considei*ation because 
of their contribution to effective guidance service. 
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the increased emphasis upon the complete development of 
each individual child there has been an, extension and expansion of 
the methods of evaluating pupil growth. New tests of ability and 
achievcMuent have been conceived. These aid in both the learning 
situation and the long-time guidance situation. The measurement of 
social Ijchavior has also advanced paralleling the increasing attention 
paid to social adjustment in our schools. Dr. Segel describes tlie 
acceleration of measurement in these fields. 

Attitudes and social behavior have been recognized for many years 
as factors in successful learning and in necessary social adjustments, 
Progess in character development, reviewed by Dr. Davis, indicates 
the extent to wliich otforts to help hoys and girls succeed have moA'ed 
from generalities that anticipate a transfer of training, to specific 
v*ork, both with groups and with individual pupils. This has helped 
to open the field of education for character to experimental studv. 
Studies of the causes for juvenile delinquency and of adult malad- 
justment during .social and economic difficulties have stressed the 
importance of this emphasis upon character development in tlie 
school program. 

Cooperation between schools and community museums is ])roving 
helpful in furthering the knowledge pupils obtain through their 
curriculum experiences. The guided visitations and illustrated lec- 
tures provided in many museums and the loan of material to schools 
by musemns are described by Mr. Everard, who also refers to the 
initiative schools are taking in organizing and maintaining both 
temporary and permanent exhibits within their own elementary and 
secondary school buildings. 

The spectacular expansion o^he use of radio and motion pictures 
is described in Dr. Koon’s summaries of national surveys. The influ- 
ence of radio and motion-picture programs upon the individual and 
upon Nation-wide thinking are recognized as an immediate challenge 
to education. The review indicates some of the steps already taken 
to develop the use of these visual aids in schools and in general 
programs offered to the public. - 

Curricula organized on the basis of centers of interest stimulate 
and require children to seek information. Increasing numbers of 
school and icommunity’ libraries are supplying reference material 
available iiyxxiks and are adding new services by lo.'uiing visual aids 
and setting up exhibits related to the school programs. Miss Lathrop 
reviews some qf the factors affecting school-library services and 
summarizes many of the aids related to curricula in the elementary 
and .secondary schools and the contribution made to library services 
by civic and eTlucational organizations. 


- Biss Goodtkoontz, 
Auistant Com/mmiomT of Education. 
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CHAPTER X 

DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL METHOD, 1934-36 

Guidance in the School Pkooram 

PrciMired l>y Makis M. Proffitt 

Educational Consultant and SpcciaUst in (iiiiilancc and Indu^'<trial Education 

During the past few years there has been an increasing tendency 
to recognize guidance as an essential function in education, a func- 
* tion necessary for the full realization of the potential values of school 
programs in terms of pupil outcomes. State, county, and local edu- 
cational organizations l^a^'e stressed the imiiortance of guidance and 
have made provisions for studying and promoting guidance activi- 
ties in the schools. This section on guidance is not intended to give 
a survey of the past, an interpretation of the present, nor a prediction 
of the future, but is intended to giv^ an overnew of present prac- 
tices, with brief reference to recent developments in the guidance 
movement. These are set forth in terms of activities which are 
actually being carried on at the present time, and which involve a 
definite guidance function, whether or not they at;e formally lalieled 
■“guidance.” Space permits the inclusion of only a few rejiresenta- 
tive programs. Some are given in considerable detail in the belief 
that specific examples are of more value than generalizations. 

Guidance programs are taking shape with more emphasis than 
formerly on methods used in the fields of psychiatry and personnel. 
The philosophy of guidance is in harmony with the developing 
psychology of individual differences, and with the more general as- 
sumption that differences in environment and opportunities are 
factors whicl^pndition an individual’s successful progress through 
the schools aiTO his participation in social relationships, including 
employment. 

To support and to lend direction to the programs of guidance 
which have been developing throughout the country, and to pool the 
interests of those actively concerned with the guidance movement, 
the National Vocatioiijil Guidance Association was formed by educa- 
tors and laymen. Through the work of branch associations of this 
organization, the help of a national magazine, ‘ and the cooperative 

* Occupatl0D»— tbe< vocational guidance magazine. National Occupational Conference, 
051 Fifth Ave., Netr York. 
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efforts of otlier national etlucational and personnel associations, many 
services are now offered to promote public sup])ort of jruidance and 
to secure the participation of civic organizations in guidance work. 

STATE' OLTDAyCE PROOlfAMS 

Most of tlid^tatc departments of education have held and are 
continuing to hold meetings including programs which are wholly or 
partially devoted to guidance. State courses of stmly rather gener- 
ally include consideration of guidance. A number of States have 
issued publications for aiding and promoting it aiul others are out- 
lining guidanre programs foi‘ the schools. A few Slates have made 
.specific provisions relative to the inclusion of studies in oc"cupation> 
as a j)art of the .school program; others have guidance workens on 
their staffs. The New York State Education Department has* taken 
the lead in apjK)inting a full-time supervisor of guidiyice. 

Though many States still remain without formal guidance pro- 
grams, a number, according to information furnished the Office of 
Education in 1930, have nta<le some provision for guidance on a 
State-wide basis. The following inav be noted: 

Alabama.— A. 5-year commhAee on courses of study has outlined a 
plan for occupational courses and guidance activities. 

Calijoriwu-^K State committee has done work similar to that in 
Alabama. 

Delaware . — A State-wide pupil-record system is stressed for guid- 
ance and other uses. 

Georgia . — Guidance has been promoted through sufnmer teacher- 
training courses at the University of Georgia. 

Idaho . — Guidance is encouraged through the issuance of bulletins 
and periodicals. 

Iowa . — Vocations are included in the high-school course of study. 

Louisiana . — A State comiAittee is working for the promotion of 
guidance services in the schools. \ 

Maine . — ^Tlm agent fop secondary education is fostering guidance 
in the secondary schools by working .through th^ Ma nie Principals’^ 
Association. 

Several guitlance conferences have been held. 

Michigan , — An active State committee holds conferences, issues 
publications, and circulates books devoted to guidance. Two major 
projects are nwv going forward: (1) Development of i)ersonnel 
records Tor better elementary and secondary school guidance, and 
(2) promotion of guidance and testing on the college level. 

M issouH, — A guidance bulletin for junior-senior high schools was 
issued in 1933. 
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Minnewta . — Guklajice ancj occupational information appear in 
school manuals. 

High-school manuals including guidance, safety edu- 
cation, and the study of occupations have been published. 

AVrtf ^/a.— A -class called “Student Relationships” is in the required 
course of study for high schools. This carries a guidance emphasis. 

New Hampshire— In 1936, the State board of education published 
a detailed program of guidance for grades 7 to 12. 

North Caroma.—X new course of study including materials on 
guidance, home rooms, and occupations is being introduced. 

(?4;^,._Guidance is included in the newly i-evised mamial of liigh- 
school standards. 

Oklahoma.— T\\e. director of instruction and reorganization and the 
chief high-school inspector are cooperating in an active program 
fostering guidance. 

O^^effon.— In 1936 the State formulated a definite plan for inajtgu- 
rating guidance in the grades and in the high schools. Ihe State 
department of education prepared two manuals to be used as guides 
and designated a representative from a teacher-training institution 
to act as supervisor in assisting local sclioolsto si-t up their individual 
guidance programs. 

/a.— Ninth-grade courses in school opportunities and 
occupations were issued in 1933, jind a guidance handl)ook in 1935. 

South Carolina . — ^The State board of education has adopted a text 
on vocations. 

Texas . — A curriculum revision program includes a section devoted 
tp guidance. 

Vemnont.—X State committee on guidance is preparing a program. 

Virginia . — ^This State has a required course in occupation^, recom- 
mends guidance through home rooms, and has published and dis- 
tributed a guidanccT*bulletin. 

KWisconsin. — An- annual conference of school supervisors considers 
guidance among other school programs. 

CITY GVID.i-NCE PROGRAMS 

City programs of guidance were studied and reported upon, both 
generally and specifically, in the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Four general types were found,* differing in centralization 
of authority and in detail of organization, rather than in the basid 
functions performed : 

1. Centralized bureaus of guidance for secondary schools In^clty systenaa. 

2. City school systems with a central guidance organization but with the 

individual secondary school considered the unit in the program. 

3004—37 -2 
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3. Centralized bureaus or departments In individual secondary schodls. 

4. Central ^Idahce organizations in individual secondary schools which 

utilize regular officers and teachers as guidance functionaries.* * 

A type not enumerated above was disclosed by information col- 
lected by the Office of Education in 1936. This type is the central, 
guidance committee organization in which the guidance functionaries 
are all part-time workers, carrying on counseling activities in addi- 
tion to their other duties. For example, Birmingham, Ala., has a 
guidance committee composed of the director of vocational education, 
as chairman, and seven other members selected from -among the ad- 
vi^rs of boys and advisers of girls in the high schools. The com- 
mittee is appointed by the ns.sociate superintendent of schools, wlm 
has guidance as one of his responsibilities. Wilmington, Del., has a 
similar arrangement. 

Los Angeles, Calif., has a full-time supervisor of educational re- 
search and guidance, as does Oakland which has an assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge of individual guidance. Other cities 
with full-time guidance directors are: San Diego, Calif.; Bridgeport. 
Conn.; Hartford, Conn.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; Baltimore. 
Md.; Boston. Mass.; Detroit, Mich.: Kansas City, Mo,; Albany. 
N. Y.; New York. N. Y.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleve- 
land, Ohio ; and Knoxville, Tenn, This list is compiled from answers 
received in the informal survey mentioned above, and includes cities 
with populations of 100,000 or over. Some cities reported officials 
whose titles would indicate full-time guidance supervision, but whose 
duties actually include other functions. Many smaller cities^ot hav- 
ing a full-time director do have full-time guidance workers. More- 
over there are numerous cities with part-time directors of guidance. 

The most outstanding legal development with reference ^ city 
guidance programs came in 1935, when New York State required ail 
cities having more than 100,000 population to provide for guidance 
in their schools. The law reads as follows: 

The board of education of each cit.v and of each school district having a 
population of one hundred thousand or more shall establish, conduct, and 
maintain a guidance bureau. The organization and functions of each such 
bureau shall be determined by the board of education in accordance with 
the provisions of this section authorizing the establishment of guidance 
bureaus.* 

In the field of elementary education little, if anything, has been 
done in formally organized counseling programs. Much is being 

• Rearis, William C. Programs of guidance. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1933. 144 p. (U. 8. Department of the Interior, Office o'f Education. Bulletin 1932, No. 17 : 
National surrey of secondary edncatlon. Monograph No. 14.) 

• An act to amend the edncatlon law. In relation to the establlstiment of vocational 
achoola and providing for vocational and extension education, Cb. 26Q, Laws of New York, 
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done, however, through grade placement, diagnosis of learning diffi- 
culties, and other services to study individual children for the pur- 
pose of aiding their progress in school and supplying guidance and 
assistance in the development of social behavior. 

Home-room periods and activity-periods sometimes found in 61e- 
mentary schools, frequently include work whicli has guidance value. 
In such programs a place is often given to a discussion of school 
courses, school activities, and individual problems that serve to orient 
and direct the pupil. 

Cumulative records of manifested traits and interests arc kept by 
manv elementary schools. These records have a very definite cuid- 
ance function and are useful throughout the entire school career. 
In many elementary schools, especially in systems organized on the 
8— I plan, pupils in the last grade are visited and counseled by per- 
sons representing vocational, technical, and academic high schools, 
relative to the courses and opportunities offered. 

One notable new emphasis is directed toward the enlargement of 
duties of the visiting teacher or other official making home visits. 
These expanded duties frequently include guidance services. Be- 
havior study and social adjustment have become so allied to attend- 
ance problems that some cities consider their visiting teachers as 
part-time guidance workers. 

A characteristic of many city school programs, -particularly on the 
secondary level, has been the departmental organization of instruc- 
tion. ■ Specialization in school organization and supervision has 
resulted in the pupil’s coming under the tutelage of so many differ- 
ent persons tlrat he spends but a comparatively short time with any 
one. Consequently, there is a lack of continuity of desirable teacher- 
pupil relations. It is to be remembered that after all the child is a 
unit and that he cannot be divided up among departmental and sub- 
ject teachers for the development of certain parts of him without 
running grave risk of interference with the unity of his development. 

City guidance programs which are school-centered, and which are 
built around the teacher as a counselor, seem to have been most 
successful in permeating entire School systems. An exami)le of this 
type is found in Providence, R. I., where guidance is included, under 
instructional work and is emphasized ns a function of education. 
An organization has been developed to compensate the individual 
child for the diffusion of responsibility on the part of the school 
staff. The assistant superintendent of schools has direct responsi- 
bility for the organization, direction, and supervision of'guidance 
services in all the schools of the city and is, ex officio, a member of 
the department of personnel research and guidance. 

This department maintains continuous records on attendance, 
health, intelligence, achievement, aptitudes, and interests. It studies 
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pupil adjustment in classes and in school subjects; investigates artic- 
ulation between grade levels; collects basic data for construction of 
the school program and for redefining school aims and curricular 
objectives; provides psychological and psychiatric examinations; 
collects and makes available information on schools and courses 
beyond the secondary level ; and assists pupils in Orienting them- 
selves to the school and its program. 

Counseling of individual pujnls is done by teachers selected and 
trained for the purpose. A school counselor in Providence never 
ceases to be a classroom teacher for at least part time; Instruction 
in occupations, two periods per week, is given throughout the junior 
high school grades. Part of the period is sot aside- for educational 
and vocational conferences with individual pupils. The instruction 
is given by counselors, who are generally assigned some pupils in 
need of individual counseling. 

Directed effort is made in the Providence program to secure the 
cwperution of the entire school staff in the use of facilities and com 
ditions which affect the welfare of the pupil. The classroom teacher, 
the school principal, the supervisor of schoof^subjects — each has an 
opportunity to 'discover, stimulate, and develop pupil aptitudes and 
interest.s. It is the purpose of the Providence scliools to obtain 
from all of these some contribution to the guidance function. 

Tlie program includes a central office guidance clinic for the ex- 
amination of pupils referred by counselors, school principals, or 
parents. A central placement sai-vice is maintained where records of 
placement and employment con^^cts are kept on file. Shop teach- 
ers luul su[H'iTisoi-s of guidance are scheduled ono-half day each 
week to contact employers to determine opportunities for pupil 
placement. A rcgidar and systematic follow-up program is in op-, 
eration, constituting a valuable source of information for u^e“ by 
school officials in revising the curriculum ami in developing desirablii 
contacts for gaining the interest and support of the public in behalf 
of tlje scliools. 

' .r DEri-JLOI\UESTS IS GUIDAXCE TECHS IQ VES 

The recognition of the pupil’s nfeed for information in the intelli- 
gent choice of im occupational interest, for selecting courses of train- 
ing,* and for adjustment in employment has been rapidly growing 
during tlie past few; year& That schools are now generally includ- 
' ing classroom instruction in occupations is shown by data collected 
by the Office of Education in 1934.* Beports received from naore 

< Proffitt, Marifl M. Courses In occupational Infonnatlon. Washington, Goyernmeot 
Printing OtBce, 1934. 47 p. (U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education. Bulle- 
tin 1984, No. 11.) 
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than a thousand representative secondary’ schools sho\vetl that 6S.5 
|)crcent of these schools were givinjr IoiiukI classroom instruction 
through organized courses in occupations. These courses usually 
come in the junior high school or the first and second years of a 
4-year high school. The average length of these courses is about 5 
weeks if the class meets every day. In most of the schools the course 
is either elective or limited to j)upils taking certain curricula, or to 
special groups of students. Fre((uently in these courses pu[>ils 
prepare workl)Ooks covering such topics as: 


Self-aniilysis. 

How to study occupations. 
Choosing an occupation. 
Itclatiuii of education, work, 
success. 

Why people work and how 
cooperate. 


and 


they 


Kinds' and distribution of occupa- 
tions. 

Preparing for your vocation. 
Securing and holding a position, 
and advancement. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


% 


The guidance function of education is often served by the work 
carried on in school clubs. Their great variety of activities con- / 
tributes extensively to the realization of guidance objectives. The 
recent rapid increase'in the number of school clubs Ims^roadened 
the opportunities for ^guidance services through ejltracurricular 
activities. 

A study made by the Office of Education in 1934 based ou returns 
from 883 representative junior and senior liigh schools shows tl»t 
92.4 percent of these schools have clubs.® The following gi’oup clas- 
sification, each having many variations not listed, indicates the great 
number of exploratory experiences club w'ork may include : 


i, 


Art clubs. 

Aviation and airplane clubs. 

Business and commercial clubs. 
Camera clubs. 

Character building clubs (national and 
local). 

Collectors’ clubs (stamps, coins, etc.). 
DeBntlng and speaking clubs. 

Dramatic dabs. 

Farm, garden, and yard clubs. 
Foreign-language ^lubs. 

Games (chess, checkers, nonathlctlc 
contests). 

Health and welfare dabs. 

Honors clubs (scholarship, leadership, 
letters). 


I 
t 

Household arts clubs, 

Industrial art's dubs. 

Journalism (poetry and literary clubs). 
Music clubs. 

Nature study clubs (botany, geology, 
zoology). 

Personal culture clubs (etiquette,, (hy- 
giene, conversation). '/ 

Science dubs (physics, chem^lry, 
nqatbematics). 

School service dubs,^ 

Social and recneationaKdubs. 

Social science dubs. 

Sport and athletic dubs. 


s 

inaKd 

• \ 




• Proffltt, Marts M. Hlgh-scliool dabs. Waoldiicton, OoTerskient Ftlntlog Office, 1984. 
M p, (U. B. Department of the Interior, Office of Bduention. BnUetln 1M4, No. 18.) 
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Properly filled-in pupil records are essential for successful couii- 


for recording data on individual cases. In the Cincinnati schools - 
the following are in use: ‘ 

Sly hiffh-srhool plan . — With the nssistance of the counselor, the pupil co 


pleths (Ills form before entering high school. 

Counselor’s record . — This includes data on tests, school grade.s, attenMnnc^. 
.. memuraiula on conferences, and sc-hool plans. 

Study yourself . — This is a self-analysis blank. 

Teacher's i sthnnte . — The teacher records estimates of iier.sonality, aptitudes, 
and Interests. 

Student information . — Pupils record their personal and family histories 
and answer gide-stions as to special Interests. 

Cumulative record card . — This curd contains comprehensive data on ilie 

As a fur«ier indication of trends in the use of record cards it may 
be noted that the Miiuteapolis schools in 1936 began using new 
cumulative record cards for all pupils from kindergarten to grade 
lOB, a total of G-2,000. Rochester, N. Y., now supplies teachers with 
a class record book for both elementary and secondary schools pro- 
viding space not only for numerical grades and attendance rectuds, 
but for social relations, woi'k attitudes and habits, and other more 
subjective items useful in counseling. Michigan is developing a 
State-wide system of personnel i-ecords for the si)ecific purpose of iin-, 
proving «jiidance in both the elementary and secondary schools. 


have become recognized agencies for the adjustment of probleiu 
cases of behavior and personality.. Clinics in general are community 
agencies, not officially connected with any other cOjnmunity organiza- 
tion. HowevCT, their functional relationship to the public schools and 
to the child-casing institutions of the community is necessarily close. 
In some cases the child-guidance clinics are directly connected 'villbj, 
the school system. ’ _ 

. Clinics are doing much to advance the development of efficient 
practices in the diagnosis and treatment of problem cases in the 
schools. An incidental, but important, result of clinical work is 
the heightened sensitivity to problems of the child on the part of 
schools and other agencies dealing with children^ It is tlie intention 
of the clinic to study the child through the cooperation of all agen- 
cies interested in child life. A full clinic consists} therefore, of S|)ec- 
ialists in medicine, psychology, psychiatry, and sociological research. 

*%>rr«r report tte dndimatl pobUo tdto^ mad« by Uie Offleo of Bdocation. Tlie 
ClnoDiuitl Bum* of OoTornaental Booeareb , ^Kport Moi 04, Jnly 1085. 470 p. 


seling services. Many schools are now developing and revising forms 



CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 

At the present time p^chiatric clinics, or child-guidance clinics, 


• ♦ f 
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In smaller clinics, one person may a<tenii)t to cover more than one of 
tliese fields. 

It has been-found that the clinic is of most value when problem 
'cases can be reached early. For this reason chiUl-j^uiilance clinics 
have widened tlieir scope beyond juvenile court cases to take in de- 
linquent children before any lejial hand has been laid upon tliem. 

The number of clinics, both full-time and fully staffed and part- 
time and partly staffed, is increasing every year. More than 200 are 
iiow known to l>e in existence,' of which more than half arc full-time 
clinics; The budget ajjd personnel vary considerably in the differ- 
ent clinics. 

With reference fo length of treatment, the experience of the. I>>s 
Angeles Child-Guidance Clinic revealed, in a .survey of 230 con- 
segntive full-service cases, that the study and treatment of an indi- 
vidual case covcretl an' average of 19 months, with the range running 
from 1 to 53 months.’ 

As is the case with many imiu'oved educational practices that re- 
<|.uire a considerable sum of money to initiate, child-guidance clinics 
liad their origin in and are now largely confined to cities and large 
administrtfK^e units. However, schools in the smaller places, seeing 
the good rSsidts accruing from the work of the clinics, Ix'gan to 
think cijt-^ys and mcaris whereby their services might be carried to 
smaller places. As a result, visiting or traveling clinics more or 
icss adeciuately equipped for service, have been provided by a number 
of States, including Massachusetts, Illiivois, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, South Carolina, and 
California. 

The visiting child-guidance clinic of- the California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, organized in 1929,“^ provides a complete clinic 
where services are available to the smaller communities in the State 
that meet necessary requirements. Thus the cooperation of local 
public schools, doctors, and social welfa;^^ agencies is made possible. 
The children studied and examinethfaay have been suggested by any 
one of a number of agencies, such as schools, juvenile courts, welfare 
organizations, or physicians. However, children of school age are 
given preference, and from the names suggested, the clinic selects 
those cases whicli seeih to indicate that the ttoubl^ is not merely a 
physical condition. ' - 

In all cas^, individual mental tests are given by a trained person. 
The child is studied by a psychiqti^t to determine attitudes and jn- 

StereDWD. Gcorjie B. mi Smith. Oeddes/ Child goldanca clinics : A quarter century of 
development. New York, Common wealth ^und, 1934. 186 p. 

*Fenton» Norman. Organiiiog a meaial hygiene program through the child guidance 
conference. Sacramento, California State Printing Office, 1933. (State of California, 
Department of luyitotione, Bureau of Juveuile Reaearch, Bulletin No. 9, new leriea.) 
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terests pertaining to his environmental conditions. A local pWj-sician 
makes tlie necessary physical examination, and social and welfare 
agencies, together with the parents, supply necessary information for 
an understanding of the case. After the records are completed, a 
conference of the clinical staff is held and a repoH prepared. The 
report is giveivto the liaison worker between the clinic and the com- 
munity. • Tliis person makes it available to persons and agencies 
having responsibility for providing the kinds of remedial treatment 
or other form of action recommended. Follow-up reports are made 
by the local agencies on the progress being achieved. Members of 
the clinic's staff advise concerning further treatment and revisit the 
community for further consultation as time permits and need is 
manifested. * ' 

COUySELORd' QUALIFICATIOXS 

With the development of guidance as a special function of educa- * 
tion, attention has been given to the qualifications of workers in this ' 
field. It is now a rather general practice to stipulate that persons 
rendering guidartce seryices*meet special requirements. 

In New .York State, for example, “A teacher or other staff member 
who devotes at least 50 perceik of his time to counseling sludithbld sc 
certificate valid for such serv^ in the public schools.^ This applies 
to advisers, counselors, deans,'^nd others performing the ‘duties pre- 
scribed.” * 

In order to make sure that ®o member of a school staff is perform- 
ing such functions unclassified as guidance activities, the State de- 
partment defines the following duties as guidance functions : 

Subject to the direction and supervision of the superintendent of schools, 
to plan, organixe, and direct the guidance program of the school; confer 
with parents, community agencies, teachers, and specialists on the educa- 
tional, health, social, moral, family, and vocational problems of pupils; 
confer with pu^ls-oiLS^ricaiar and extracurricular problems, school poli- 
cies, and related proUemS^gtve Instruction covering educational and occu- 
pational opportunities and related topics; prepare and maintain cumulative 
pupils' records ; secure reliable Information about higher education, special 
training, and occupational opportunities; organize and administer pupil 
placement and foilow-ap service ; advise the superintendent of schools and 
prlnclpaf with regard to all matters relating to - counseling ; and to do 

^related work as required.' 

The guidance counselors in the Providence, B. 1., schools are all 
selected from the teaching staff. Teachers manifesting personal 
qualifications and having had educationaFcourses that contribute to 
an understanding of guidance work are chosen. ^Speciak training is 

• Certification for admlDlstratire and BvpervlBorr service : laws, rules, regulations, and f 
Information. Albany, N. T., The Untrersl^^ of the State of New York Press, 1985. ^" 
(CertUicatioii bnlletin no. !.>• 
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then provided for those teachers vho are to «jive part time to counsel- 
ing. They come under the direct sui)«rYisu)n of the official respon- 
sible for the development of the guidaiice program. The Providence ' 
plan provides for 3 years of inservice training for each counselor. 

In Cincinnati counselors are a carefully selected group. In their ^ 
selection emphasis is placed upon vocational experience, personality 
•traits, knowledge of social service practices, university training witli 
particular consideration to subjects related to child welfare, and spe- 
cific interest in the work. These counselors coine under the super- 
vision of an official especially trained ami experienced in the conduct 
of counseling and guidance services in the school system. 
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De\-elopment IX Measuremext 



Prepared bj Da\tp Segel 

F.ducatiwal' CoiifuUant and Specialist ia Tests and ilcasurnnciiis 

The applic.ition of measurement to education has developed botli 
intensively and extensiveh* — intensively in that the use of tests in 
the classroom or guidance situation is becoming better defined ai:d 
understood and more acceptable to school people; extensively in that 
measurement is being extended to new administrative school units 
and educational or socio-educational agencies, (ieneraliy speakiin'. 
the acceleration in measurement has not only had as its objective the 
. measurement of products of the curriculum and the abifeties of the 
individual pupil, but also adjustmmits in testing techniques to paral- 
lel the changes taking place in educational practice and the need fur 
knowledge about individual pupils. Selected evidences of growth in 
. measurement are reviewed in this report. 

UEASl REMryT AXD THE ISSTRVCTIOXAL PROCESS 

Xew'-iVpe testing which represents a departure from the old essay- 
type of examination began witli*an emphasis on skills and factual 
knowledge. Inasmuch as school practices vary with respect to the. 
rime of teachmg the various, fact items and skills, standardized te.-ts 
do not always fit the curriculum. Their validity has consequently 
been questioned.- In recent years, as the school has extended its ob- 
jectives to include appreciations, tastes, and preferences, attitudes of 
work, the application of principles to the physical sciencfe,jthe social 
sciences, and elsewhere, standardized new-type tests have become still 
■ -less satisfactory as a means of measuring the effectiveness of the 
whole curriculum. Since the need for better types of tests has be- 
come generally apparent, important developments in adapting meas- 
. urement to the objectives of the curriculum have taken place. A few 
of these developments will be noted. • 

Tyler’s work at the Ohio State University has contributed ma- 
terially to the improvement of testing techniques. , He has cooper- 
ated with the college instructors at Ohio State" University in analyz- 
ing their subjects and in defining specific ’learning objectives to be 
incorporated in examination items. In science tjie basic material 
was found to be “a list of important facts, technical terms, and prin- 
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I ciples which students might be expected to remember; a list of com- 
1 mon misconceptions which the course might help to eliminate; a list 
; of sources, both reliable and unreliable, of scientific' information; 

collections of problems, problem-solving situations, and problems to 
^ be analyzed; experimental data or 'facts encountered in everyday life 
, from which students «hou Id L)e able to draw generalizations:. a list 
of hypotheses which could be tested by the students: a list of scien- 
tific principles which the studetits should ^be able to apply to new * 
fituations; and a collection of laboratory techniques which the stu- 
dents are expected to master.” An important outcome of Tyler’s 
work is a long-time 'program of evaluation of high-school instruction. 

; jponsored by the Progressive Education Association.' 

Lindquist has shown that objective test questions can be framed 
so that undefstanding can be tested. He describes the construction 
of such test items in connection with a study of the Iowa State test- 
ing program. The use of this. improved type of question results not 
only in making the test nioVe valid, but it tends to serve as an 
example to the teacher of the type of instruction he should carry on, 
Lindquist gives the following as a sample showing ihe differences in 
types of questions ^lid the reactions of pupils to them. The items 
.Hie taken from a physics test given to a random sampling of 325 
Iowa high-school physics students. < 


1 Whnt i.*? tlir heat of fusion of ice in calories? 

< Answered correctly by TS percent of the pupils.) 

2. How’ much bent is neenltHl to melt one gram of ice C.? 

(Answered correctly by TO percent of the pupils.) 

3. Write a tleflnitioii of heat of fusion, . , 

(Answered correctly by 50 iH'rcont of the pupils.) 

4. ’fhe water in a oonain contniner would give off 800 calories of heat 

in cording tn 0“ C. If, 800 grams of ice nre'placod in the water, the 
heat from the water will melt 

(1) All the Ice. 

(2) About 10 grams of ice. 

(3) Nearly nil the ice. 

(4) Between 1 and 2 grams of ice. 

(Answered correctly by 35 percent of the pupils.) 

; 5.rln wl.ch off e hdluwing situations has the calories exactly 

eciUal ii» the. bear of fusion of the substance In question been applied? 
• If Iic at 0® C. is ebanged to water at 10® C. 

(2» Water at 100® C. Is chAfiged to steam at 100® P. 

‘ ‘l» Steam nt 10<i® C. is changed, to water nt lOO® p. 

Ml Frozen alcohol at — *130® C. is changed to liquid alcohol at 
—130® C. 

(Answered correctly by 34 percent of the pupils.) 

- - i 

'®Hakwes, Herbert E.,^ Undquist, E. P., and Mann, C. R. The construction and nae of 
ftchievement examinations. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co,« 1936. 497 p. 
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In this test, each succeeding itenfL represents greater difficulty than 
•the one precedin':. Items 4 and 5 cannot be answered by rote nieni- 
orizatiun but re(iuire an understanding of the basic principle’s in- 
volved. 

Intimate connection is being increas.ingly established between the 
curriculum and the use of •’’diagnostic". *'iinit*\ and ••instructional" 
tests. The use of diuffnostic instruments has been described in detail 
in the Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education.” There are two general aspects to educational diag- 
nosis — one relating directly to instruction and the other having as 
its idtimate purpose'the discovery of those individual traits whi* h 
must be known if educational guidance is to be most etl'ective. 

Unit tests are becoming an integral part of the unit of work i«r 
activitv unit. Such tests are generallv constructed bv the teacher 
or the local school system. They are more closely related to actual 
class instruction than any other tests e.\ce])t perhaps the so-called 
instructional tests which usually consist of tl^riirmaterial together 
with certain final tests, ami which are being tleveloped for insertion 
at the end of topics or units in courses of study and te.xtbooks. 
Workbooks consisting largely of instructional tests are being issued 
in arithmetic, al^rebra. English, science, and the social studies. 

The use of tests for guidance has been increasing. In the kimler- 
garten or fiist-;rratle reading readiness nj||l school readiness tests 
are being used to classify entering chihlren into reading and non- 
reading groups. Such tests have been found to lie slightly superior 
to general intelligence tests for the purpose.’’ In the other elemen- 
tary grades there has been notable growth in the us« of batteries of 
tests which give, in addition to data for immediate instructional 
purpose®, a picture of capabilities .of the individual pm>il in the 
different school subjects. 

This information is of value to the sdhool in planning the pupilV 
long-time program. In many rural schools the traditional examina- 
tion for graduation has been shifted to the lower grades where its 
■ guidance possibilities have been greatly increased.’^ 

In the high school and the college groat impetus has been brought 
about in the guidance field througli sponsorship of the Cooperative 
Test Ser\’ice by tlie American Council on Education. The work in 

» « National Socletj for the Study of Education. 3-lth Yearbook. Educational diagnosis 

Bloomlnj^ot) III., Public School Publishlntr Co,, 1936. 523 p. 

'•Harrison. M. Lucille. Reading readlne«R. Boston. Houahtoa Mlfflift Co., 1936. 166 r 
“WrUht. W. W. Rending readlneig — A prognostic study. fllOomlngton, Iiul.. Indiana 
Lnivernlty. (School of Education Bulletin, vol. XII. no. 3. June 1930.) 46 p. 

w Segel, David. Elementary ichool graduating examinations. Washington, Oovernraent 
Printing Office, 1935. (U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 

1935, No. 10.) 64 p. ^ 
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occupational researcli at the Minnesota Employment Stabilization In- 
stitute has^ contributed also to our knowledge of abilities deemed 
essential in certain types of occupations. This shoidd be of value 
in school guidance. 

A study siwnsored by the Office of Education, in which some 15 
colleges and universities are particii>ating. centers attention upon 
the factors in secondary education which may influence success in 
idllege. One of the studies undertakes to determine the relation 
between character ratings and college success. Advanced methods 
of using measurement in college guidance have l)een described in 
detail in a recent Office of Education publictttion.'* 

It is clear that there is developing a much closer relationship be- 
tween test results and the use to which teachers and others put them. 
An important element itt this change is the adaptation o.f the type 
of test item to fit the learning situation or the ability of the ptipil 
who is to be tested. In the early development of measuring devices, 
tlie new-type test, i. e., the true-false, completictn. nuiltiple-clu^-e, 
and matching, overshadowed the devdopment of other types of 
items. It is now felt that the tyj>e of item incorporated in the 
test should l>e governed by the ty[)e of situation in which tlie test 
is to ojierate. There are many possible variations of the new-type 
test items mentioned, ns well as many other methods of evaluation 
which promise to develo]) into worth-while methods. Behavior rat- 
ing scales, observation of activities, the rase history met ho<h the use 
(»f anecdotes, and variations of the essay type of examination offer 
possibilities,’® 

Another development which shows the more intimate adaptation 
of measurement to the school is just emerging from the experimental 
stage. This development involves a general eVahiation of the school 
program through rajting types of pupil responses, of lesson planning, 
bf class discussion, and of the teacher's administration of classroom 
activities. It is an extension of the earlier practice of rating teach- 
ers, school or class situations by measuring tlie achievement of the 
pupils. This method attempts to evaluate the socialization and the 
initiative of the jiupils in the classroom situation more objectively 
than ever before. The timdl scliedule for ohservation is an integral 
part of this method. AVrightstone has evolved perhaps the best 

Prrdirflon of 8Uco* s8 In rolleup: n handhonk for admlnintratorti and Invogtl^ntor* 

(f'DCfrnwl with tho protdpnis of ndlefrc ndmlttniite i»r nuldnnro of qoUppp ntiidpiitH. Wa«h- 
ingtoD. Govurnnipnt I’rfnllng fifBue. lO-U. (T. 8. LH'parimrnt of tlu» Interior, Office of 
Kdiiciitlnn, BullellD No. No. 15. 1 08 p. . 

Wrlghtstone, J. W. Nuw tests for new need.**. In Educatlonnl Method, 16: 407- 411. 
May 1936, 

•• --^ApprnlMal of newer practices In sHected public f»chot»l>. . New York, Tciuher* 

College, Columbia University, 1935. 117 p. 
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schedule of items to be observed. He has used; among others, tlie 
following items: 

1. Pupil Responses observed : * . . 

(a) Initiative shown in prepariiiir voluntary reports or^ihiblts. 

(b) Initiative shown in extemporaneous contributions from ro.il 

experience, ' 

(r) Initiative shown in extemi>oraneous contributions from vicarious 
experience. 

(d) Initiative shown in suggesting means, methods, activities, solu- 
tions. 

(«) Responsibility shown in preparinj^asslgned reports or exhibit'. 

(f) Curiosity shown ii> asking (piestioiis on the topic, unit, or pino- 
lem. 

(/?) Criticism of a contribution. 

2. Teacher conduct of class discussion.s observed : 

(a) Allowing pupils to make a voluntary contribution. 

(b) Encouraging pupils to make a contribution. 

(c) Proposing questions or theses for pupils or class. 

(d) Referring pupils to sources of data or information. 

(c) Suggesting means, methods, activities, or solution.s. 

(f) Discouraging or prohibiting a pupil from making a contribu- 

tion. 

(g) Recalling n pupil's attention by direct word. look, or gesture. 

o 

NEW AREAS FOR MEASUREMENT 

One general extension of testing at the present time has its origin 
in the newer administrative units that are now a part of the expanrl-. 
ing school system. The kindergarten and nursery school at one eml 
and the junior college and college at the other have created new 
demands of testing service. Similarly, CCC camps, the National 
Youth Administration,'* school placement agencies for educational 
guidance, and other extensions of educational and guidance facil- 
ities require appropriate tests for directing the development of their , 
programs. This extension of the school system downward and up- 
ward, as well as the inclusion of newer types of activity, demands 
that more attention be paid to the grade placement of subject matter 
and to the individiial pupil’s abilities and interests so that he may 
be guided into those educational experiences which will be of most . 
benefit to him. For this reason there is a special need for pupiT *’ 
appraisal. The next paragraphs present some of the modifications 
and extensions of measurement which are designed to meet current 
need. • , 

Consider first the new program of socializing children. When 
objective measurement was first conceived and executed, no measures 

of social attitudes and interests were thought necessary. Today 

■ ■ — * • 

i*CherDi88, Lillian. Psjchological teeta applicable to peraonoel and yocatloDal connaeU 
lug. Bpringfleld. III. National Tonth Administratis HUnoli, 1986. 90 p. 
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! schools almost universally claim socialization as one of their objec- 
;; tives. They are experimenting to identify social traits and to deter- 
fj mine methods of measuring them. The most common method has 
1 l)oen to have teachers rate the pupils on various social traits. In a 
c recent survey by the Office of Education it was found that there was 
little unanimity of opinion regarding any common name or descrip- 
! tion of the social or character traits desired in pupils. Almost every 
school system had a different set of such traits. This state of inde- 
cision or confusion in the identification of desirable social traits 
indicates the point at which any advancement in evaluating must 
bearin. Until the school is united as to what those t raits are, any 
attempts at measurement will lack validity. The Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickham behavior rating schedules have been found valuable in 
helping to make uniform the recording of actual events of signifir 
cance to an understanding of problem pupils and the rating of 
intellectual, physical, social, and emotional traits. 

Other methods of evaluating social traits include observation of 
behavior and, to a smaller extent, performance tests of character and 
tests of knowledge of social usage. It has been found difficult to 
conceal the real purpose of these tests from the pupils and the find- 
ings have, therefore, been open to question. A method which ob- 
viates most of this difficulty is the word association test.^* The 
‘ large number of response words incorporated in this type of test 
, reduces the significance which a given response may hold for the 
pupil, and consequently increases its validity. Performance tests 
A of character traits which have been'most successful are those devel- 
, o^)ed by Hartshorne, May, Mailer, and Shuttlcworth in connection 
with their intensive work on such traits as honesty and cooper- 
ativeness. ^ 

tolleges have extended their use of tests into a new field through 
comprehensive examinations.*® These arerfiexaminations character- 
ize* by (a) a large area of subject matter and {h) by test items 
: wliKh depend more upon understanding and appreciation of the 
^ subject matter than upon a knowledge of specific items of informa- 
tion. They are a result of recent emphasis in college on broad, com- 
^ prehensive programs of education which put a premium upon . 
independent study of students and which recognize their varying 
interests in attaining the goals of education set up by universities. 

Growth in the use of measurement in pupil personnel work and 
in the evaluation of the curriculum and instruction in regular schools 
is attested first, by the increase in the use of tests and other instru- 

^ Kelley, T. L. and Krey, A. C. Tests sad measurements In the social sciences. New 
Torkj Cbas. Scribner’s Boas, 1984. 885 p.^ , 

I ** Jones, B. 8. Comprehensiye examinations in American colleges. New York, Macmillan 
I Co., 1983. 486 p. 
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ments of evaluation and. second, bv the increase in the number of 
school officials bearinp the title of Director of Researcli, Director 
Research and Guidance, or Director of Guidance. A plan jfist 
approved for New \ drk City ** enlarges the research bureau from 
one director to a director and three assistant directors, one of whom 
will be in direct charge of “tests and measurements.” This is fairly 
' typical of recent enlargements of administrative staffs to provide 
guidance services. 


STATE WIDE TESTING PROGRAMS 


State-wide testing in both the elementary and the high-school 
fields is receiving more attetition than ever before. The admin- 
istration of .testing programs is changing in many instances from 
a glorified competition where only a portion of the pupils in each 
school are tested, to serious programs involving all the pupils in 
the schools. Tlii? is a very important development, because it 
means that testing is bt'coming a technique which may influence for 
good or bad the educational and guidance programs of large areas, 
if the tests used contain itehis geared to the barest necessities of the 
educational program, then such a testing program becomes a mill- 
stone which holds down effective educational development. On the 
• other hand, a testing program fully al^ve to the importance of vary- 
ing educational objectives and to the need of data for pupil guid- 
' ance will be a program, which tends to lead educational progress in 
its participant schools. 


PUPIL-PERSONNEL RECORDS 


There are. two important types of pupil records now used in 

schools. Both types are undergoing -changes. One type is the 

periodic report to parents, and the other is the permanent record 

of the individual pupil kept by the school for its use and for other 

.schools to which the pupiP may go. The report to parents is now 

undergoing considerable change in many schools. These changes 

• are not, however, all in the same direction. The tendencies in report 

card construction show four significant trends: (1) There is a strong 

tendency eliminate percentage marks, or even marks in groups of 

4 or 5, such as A, B, C, D, F, or 70, 80, 90, etc. Tliis tendency is 

more marked in elrtnentary schools than in secondary, schools. In 

place of letters or numerals, the ratings are usually simply S and U 

» 

ExperlmeoUl Schools in New York City, tn School and Society, 43 : 287. Febrnary 
20, 1036. 
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for satisfactory and unsatisfactory. In some cases there is no sym- 
bol if the work in tlie subject is satisfactory, but a check if the work 
is unsatisfactory. 

(2) Anotlier important tendency in report-card development is 
that of reporting on social and character traits. The ratings asked 
for on the report card recommended by the Alabama Education 
Association used by many schools in Alabama (grades 7-12) are as 
follows: 


Character TRAITS (suggest these ratings be made 


Reporting periods 


every second time reports are made on attend- 
ance and scholarship) j 

1 


i 

3 

4 

1 

5 6 

i i ^ 

Ability to plan — Plans efficient wavs of working ' _ 

'i 

i 

i 

_ _ 1 

- - . w . 1 

Ambition — Eager to make progress _ .. | 


Companionability — Is friendly and helpful to 1 ' j 

others . J _ ' ' • ' 

i 


Concentration — Directs attention to task at hand. 
Cooperation — Works well with others for common 
cood 



1 


' ' i 1 



Leadership — Leads successfully in things worth j ^ [ | I 

while : ' 



Perseverance — Sticks to important tasks in spite j j | [ 

of difficulties ^ .* ' _ i _ 


- 

Resourcefulness — Meets new situations success- ' *i 
fullv 

1 , ' 

j 



Respect for property — Public and private 

........ 




Self-control — Controls emotions, judgment, and 
actions. 

1 ■ 1 

i 1"” 

1 1 



Self-reliance — Reasonable dependence upon self 

. 1 

■ 1 

1 .... 


i 

Spontaneity— Responds readily to desirable situa- 
tions J- 

1 ■ 

i 


i' ■ 

Study habits — Prepares work regularly and effi- 
ciently 

1 ■ i 




Thrift — Uses time, energy, and matejials effec- 
tively 

1 

1 

1 





' 






Ket to Marking Ststem (use these letters fpr ratings^ on scholarship and 
character traits) : 

A= Excellent. C = Fair. F = Failure. 

B = Good. D = Ppor. I = Incomplete. , 

(3) The tendency to report to the parents on the achievement in 
the sj)ecific goals of the schools. The Hron.wille schools provide an 
outstanding illustration in this practice. For example, in the Bronx- 
ville primary grades the report on oral English includes the follow- 

3994-^37 ^ 
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ing as part of the goals the attainment of \rhich is to be reported to 
parents : ^ ^ 

Takes part in class discussion l-i-; 

(a) Talks willingly ' 

(&) Talks loudly and distinctly enough to be beard 

by group t 

(c) Gives courteous attention to others.., 

Tells simple story or experience so that it is interesting 

to others .... 

Makes helpful contributions to class plans, reports, accounts, 

or plays 

Listens to stories or messages’ carefully enough to repro- 
duce imiHirtnitt elements 

Has taken several parts in impromptu dramatizations - 

In some cases tliis tetulency is expressed thrtmgh recording on tlip 
report cards scores obtained on standardized tests. Sometimes these 
scores are arranged graphically so that they may be readily com- 
pared with the pupil’s standing in his class, with his standing from 
month* to month, and with the standardized norm. (4) The tend- 
ency to do away with reporting on any set form. No report cards 
are used, and teachers are asked to write a letter to the parents of 
each child in the class presenting problems, if any, of mutual interest 
and possible aid. In some cases the parents are asked to w’rite a 
letter in return. 

Although these four different types of changes are going on witK 
respect to reitort cards, it is probable that all these attempts to im- 
prove the I’eport card come from a common feeling that the simple 
subjective rating by teachers on achievement alone was an inadequate 
report for modern education. It will be interesting to watch this 
movement develop. The cooperation>of school with parents is needed. 
Just what type of report will bring this about best is apparently a 
matter of experiment. 

The records kept of individual pupils in school arc designated ns 
permanent <»r cumulative records. Schools differ immensely in their 
recording of information about pupils. Some keep a bare mini- 
mum — enough to identify the grade classification of a pupil in the 
elementary school and the credit classification (for purpose of grade 
placement) in the secondary school. Others are'’ attemptii^ to keep 
a fairly full record of the achievement of the pupils, their attendance 
and progress through the grades, social attitudes^ extracurricular ac- 
complishment, test results, vocational plans, brieT’^artnly history, and 
other data. Since research in some of the fields covered by cumula- 
tive records is .still in its infancy, it is too early to be dogmatic about 
all the items which should go into these cumulative records. Re- 
search concerning the value of series of records over a period of time 
is especially needed. 
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I The more individual guidance and adjustment givei;i to pupils .by 
I teachers, counselors, and principals, and the less formal our cur-. 
I riculum becomes, the more cumulative records are needed to carry 
I the information about individual pupils. When entrance and pro- 
I gression were fairly mechanical procedures adapted to an iron-bound 
curriculum which every child had to conform to, there was little need 
■j for records of individual pupils. The more flexible the progression 
^ of pupils becomes, and the more choices there are in the curriculum, . 
; the greater becomes the need for knowledge about the individual 
child. The need for better appraisal of pupil traits and abilities, 

^ better cumulative records, and better procedures of integrating these 
records is apparent. «»' 
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Character Developmkxt 

Prepared by Mahy Dabney Davis ^ 

Senior Sijccialiat, Xurscry-KimlcroartcfhPrlmary Efiuration 

I 

Tlie present \vi(.lesj)reafl interest in education for character develop- 
ment may be attributed to two influences. Thwe is, first, a tradition 
that certain qualities of thinking and behaving are responsible for 
building our Xa(ion and should, therefore, be deeply embedded in 
the character-of our ])eople. In the second i)lace, the World War 
brought change.s in home and ctnnmunity life which the recent de- 
pression has intensified. Mounting records of juvenile delinquency 
' and a growing recognition of serious social maladjustments of adults 
are proof that many influences formerly guiding and protecting boys 
and girls no longer function. There is al.^o evidence that incidence 
of both juvenile deliquency and adult maladjustments might have 
been avoided by adequate.guidance during early childhood and school 
life. As a residt. educational and social leaders are manifesting in- 
4 creased interest in providing guidantc adapted to home and com- 
munity problems. 

The following report describes various evidences of interest in 
character development and reviews school activities, research in char-' 
ncter education, and programs of nonschool orga^iizatlons. This 
may help to apswer the question repeated so frequently ‘‘What is 
character eductjition?” and to indicate what this emphasis upon 
thinking and behaving means in terms of citizen.ship objectives of 
the school program. ^ 

IMPORTAXCE OF CHARACTER DKVELOPMEST 

, A review of the history of character education summarizes some of 
the goals maintained by^ different peoples for the education of their 
youth — “The American Indian ednicated for alertness, bravery, abd 
honor; the early Hebrew for an understanding and application of 
» the ‘way of life’ commanded by Yahwah; the ancient Chinese for 
veneration, justice, and benevolence; tl\e Spartan Greek for fortitude, 
courage, and patriotism; the Athenian for refinement, of personality 
and appivciation of beauty; the colonial Puritan for frugality, so- 
briety, and religious devotion.’”** To the traditional traits of the 


Meredith, Howard V. and Manry. James C. A brief history of character eduoatloa. 
University of Iowa, Extension BoiletlD, No. 290. April IS, 1932. 31 p. 
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(dlonial settlers in our enuntrv (»tlicrs have been jultloil during the 
(X|iericnce of fonmlin" a democracy, of tlcveloping frontiers, and of 
cvolvin/f from an^ijrrieultural to an industrial Nation. Sonic of 
{ tliese traits have been socially con>tructi\e xvhile tttlicrs have been 
‘i iic^rative in nature. Coura«re. honesty, self-rolianw. respect for the 
;( I'.ebts of oiliei'^, and neigliborliiies.'. are among the long list of traits 
desired of citizens in a tlemociacy. while such negative i|UaIities as 
selfishness, dishonesty. gree«l, trickery, and an antisocial desire for 
i ]ioW'cr are animig those wliich defeat the ideals of democracy. 

^ Ihit in the pre.-eiit time of social ami economic change certain difR- 
I enlties in developing const ml desirable traits in the oneoni- 
i ing generations seem of large proportion. There are controversies 
I between adults and youth about standards of conduct suited to 
• -yesterday*’ contraste»l with standards for ‘‘today.” Resbarch indi- 
■^cates that eliildrcii have no one uniform code of morals. Rather they 
adapt codes to meet the insistent demands of the home, Ihe school, 
Sunday school, .or the playgroiiiul. Adtdts are faced with the need 
- of discriiiiinating between essentials nifd trivialities in their own 
; behavior and rn the activities of youth. They also find it essential to 
; base their own thinking and their guidance, of boys and girls upon 
i principle ratlicr than on expediency, fears, and prejudices. 

; The President's Commis.-«ion on* Social Trends points to the neces- 
; sity for beginning guidance in early childhood by stating that “Many 
: of the adults who are involved today in serious social’ diflicultics were 

tlm.iieglccted. dependent, iioorly nurtured, or otherwise maladjusted 
j clnldren' of yesterday.*’ Other reports emphasize the -intluence of 
envirimment upon the standards of personal and social conduct. ‘‘Re- 
■ soavch ... is pointing definitely to the conclusion that the attitude 
f of persons in the home, and others in close contact with children, is 
^ far more .significant as an environmental ^tor affecting the future 
‘ conduct of children than any phy.sical or economic limitation of the 
I environment. Not even chronic idiysical ill health itself has more 
I .serious effect upon the conduct of youth than does the environment 
factor of att itude in the home, the church, and school.” Programs 
of mental hygiene which have Amtered constructively upon the de- 
tection. correction, and pievention of conduct disorders direct atten- 
tion to the need for changes in school practices and for additions to 
both school and community Services to aid all ages within the coni- 
piunity from the preschool child through the periods of youth and 
adult life. . 

Much of the professional literature has emphasized social behavior 
A and personality development as basic educational objectives implying 

^Cop<>lBnd, RoyoTBr’ Health, character, and eduratlon. /« Health and Physical Eduea- 
tk>n, 7 : 8, January 1036. ' 
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an integration of education for character with the generally accepteil 
school activities. Tliis plTilosophy oi integration is expressed in the 
definitions of character education given in the Tenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence and in the February 1936 bulle- 
tin of the American Educational Research Association. 

It Is the thesis of our study of character education that character educa. 
tlon is not nu additional subject in the curriculnm, that It Is not an extra- 
a?urrlculutt» activity, rather it Is the goal toward which all education is 
8rrected. It-.ls not separate and apart from the commonly Accepted objec- 
tives in ediicatidn. It is rather inherent In ail of them. 


^ • * • ^hould be said that In the ^roadest sense nil the work of the 

.'school, tlie home, the church, and other urgauizatiuns wlilcb assi.st the 
Individunl to adjust his behavior to the demands of social living is clmractcr 
• education. In the .school situation certtilnly nil the work along such llnec 
-‘88 educational guidance and classiflcatlon, diagnostic testing nnd remedial 
teaching, mental and physical health, and the work in the socinllzatlon of 
the individual make contributions t 9 \ character development. 


S,TATE A-VZ> WCAh SCHOOL PROORAilS 


IUkdership has been taken by many State departments of pubhc 
instruction in defining goals for character development, in construct- ' 
ing curriGulums, and in coordinating educational, behavior-corrective, 
and welfare services. Recently the States of Nebraska and Oregon 
enacted legislation calling for programs of character education. 
Other States have guided character education through special cur- 
ricula, manuals, and handftooks, sections of general courses of study, 
supplementary curriculum materials, and statements of cardinal prin- 
diples of edncatiop. Among the States which have issued such pub- 
lications since 1930 are Idaho, Indiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island. Virginia has published a Bible study curriculum for 
secondary schools. One of Nebraska’s pnblicatimis js addressed pri- 
marily to adults and emphasizes the necessity oi cooperation on the 
part of the home, the child, the school, and the community if the 
program of character education and citizenship training is to be 
'effective. 

least two States, New Jersey and Michigan, there has been 
a dir^t' attack upon character development. In the fall of 1934 the 
New Jersey State Commissioner of Education appointed a character 
education committee representing superintendents, prin 9 ipals, super-, 
visors, and teachera in the city and rural schools, the faculties of col- 
leges, and the staff 'of the State Department of Education. ‘ The 
committee oohoeded that character education takes place in all life 
8ctiTities.'biit centered its work upon the limitations, responsibilities, 
and opportunities of the school in providing for grpwffi^ <^aracter, 
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as well as in intellectual and physical develo^ent. The first i-eport 
issfled in 1935, outlined the committee’s tmative phms, presented 
guiding principles for the program, defined character, questioned the 
I ability of the public schools to change character, and described the 
;/ case study method of analyzing character traits and social mala,dpist- 
mentg. The committee then solicited State-wide cooperation in 
assembling reports of individual and group case studies, reports of 
school procedui'es, and of I’esearch contributing to charact^r ol)jectives. 

. In the< winter of 1933-34 the superintendent of public instruction 
for the State of Michigan sought a frank appraisal of educational ob- 
i jectives and accomplishments as they relate to other governmental 
i problems. He delegated this appraisal to- the Michigan Educational 
Planning Copimission, representing organized taxpaying, groups 
f throughout the State, as well as other Interested organizations.such 
i as the American AssociaTlm^f University Women and the Parent- 
Teachers Association. FromN;^ commission’s program there de- 
veloped a series of pointed questions <relating to an overemphasis 
upon academic formalism in the school curricu linns. It was pointed 
out that “the virtues that are peculiarly essentiaf to^ successful living 
in a democracy-^hoiiesty and cooperation-:r-seenr‘to be buried in the 
' growing consciousness of crime, selfishness in business practice, faith- 
I lessness in public office, narrow and ill-foun<led thinking, and general 
' apathy to social evils.” It^was also pointed out tliat “to build a mon^ 

; effective and humanitarian, economic, social, and political structure^ 
it is n^essary to produce a type of citizen who recognizes his social 
responsibilities and who is willing to make a contribution to the im- 
I . provement of the social group * * *. Many believe this end can 

^ be accomplished by giving greater emphasis in tlie school program to 
character values and by evaluating all instruction and activities in 
terms of character outcome.” - • 

There followed the formation of committees to carry a long-time 
’-project within the State: (1) To coordinate forces already at work 
in the field of character development; (2) to give greater stress to 
persona li.tv development in the curriculum; (3) to shape extracur- 
ricular iniuences to contribute more directly to the pupil’s ability to 
meet the experiences of daily life ; (4) to provide more individual 
guidance by teachers and specialists for both normal and maladjusted 
children; f5) to adjust teacher-training programs to character educa- 
tion objectives; and (6) to promote parent education. 

Under the direction of a committee of schoolmen, a State-wide pro- 
gram was drafted, and this program has had the active support of 
' ^ 

**New Jersey, I>epartmeQt of Poblle Instruction.* Character emphasis In education for 
elementary und high tchoola. Balletlo No. 1, June 1985. 59 p. 

, * Voi^itWr^aQl F, glilocatloiial roconstruction la Michigan. In The Nations Schools^ 
14; • 
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an orfjani tion of srhool-hoard members with the Michigan Council 
on hMiication, representing 20 State-wide organizations actively en-' 
gaged in education, serving in a consultative. capacity. Throughout 
the State special projects have been carried on by school systems ami i 
by reseaich centers in colleges and universities.'^. 

A stmly wifliin a city schocd unit, known as the Congressional 
Deiiionstriuinn in Character Education, was developed in 1934 in 
a.diington. D. C. The study was initiated after hearings con- 
ducted by the United States Senate Subcommittee on Racketeering' 
and Crime gave evidence to jn’ove that the average age of prison j>op- 
ulation is 23 years, tliat the largest age group is found at 19, and that 
most criminal careers begin in childhood.*' After reviewing the ap- 
])arent causes for crime and delinquency, Dr. Royal S. -Copeland, 
chairman of the Senate committee conducting the hearings, cited tlic. 
procedure a physician would follow in diagnosing and 'treating 
physical disorders. He then asked educators whether it was non 
time for those in the educational system ^yho are responsible for the 
health of character in children to give preced^ife to prescriptions for 
trioral and social health over academic work. 

The go.al formulated for the demonstration was tp accunudate a 
6ody of experiences on which uKMlifications in school organization, 
athninistratinn. supervision, methods of teaching, and materials of 
instrnyt iom cotihl lx* based to the end jt hat the school gives maximum 
^^ijshieratiwp to the personal affrl social nee^l.s of pupils on the va- 
levels. 'I'en schools were <lesignated as experimental 
centers. The regular. staff pf each cetiter was supplemented by a 
counselor and a .‘^ijinll corps of research assistants. The director of 
tlie whole project Ajjfts assisted by specialists in the centers studied 
and ^n-^.yi^ory cominittee guided the development of the denum- 
sf ration's prognim. ' * 

The fields of study included records, guidance, curriculum, reim*- 
dial •am] preventive work, and in-service ti'aining of teacltfirs and 
sd:i(X)l ndiiiinistrators. Four essentials acceptwl for the ]>rogram*of 
tlie study were: (1) It mn.st based upoffpnnciples of child growth 
and development: (2) it muM l>e a deilionstration of principles ac- 
li#lly-, fimctjoning i pubjic-sclutol system: (3) it must so evolve 
as to l>ecome- Vn integral part of the school system as a whole ainl 
nnu^t result iri.recommeiulaiions for its continuation: (4) its metliods„ 
and tpchuiqwesmust.^ vorlce'd out cooperativefy by teachers and 

■ principals, with the help of si>ecialists and must l>e tested exjx*ri- 

-- - - - • . ^ . 

«Voelker. Paul F. A program of demonstration and research! In The JBducatloanl | 
Record, April I ’Washington, D. C„ The American Council on Educotloa. P. 207-210. . " 
s’Chartera, The Copeladd experiment in the Dlatrirf of Coltriibia. Jn The E<lu- 

ratldnal Reoord^.^ciobcr 1984. Washington, D. C. The Amrgican Council onZEducation. 

P. 40?^41«: .V- ‘ - 

• r ... . . «• 
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ii\t*ntalh' before rec‘oimneiulation for inclvision in the wliole school 
•cvstein. ♦ 

Willi the curtaihnent <»f fuinls the Mudy lost a year of the time 
■.(•rijrinally anticipated for it. While the final report of the- i-year 
deindnslration is not yet inepared. the project direetor has repoj’ted 
the procedures followed in each field of .ituMy ami has prepared a 
manual of the procethires found helpful *iu llu' character e«luoation 
txperiinental centers. 

A coniparison 'of character e<lut;atinu pro<rrain> anion;r many dif- 
ferent city and county school systtuus ^hows a desirable lack of uni- 
formity.-' Some include certain characteristics in common, such as: 
(1) A ^rraduardevelopment over a period of years with contitmin^f 
>tudies of the needs and resources <d' the community; (•J) an ulti- 
mate. if oradual. extension of the proiriani to iiudude both elementary 
■ and- secondary sck'ool "rades. be^innin^’ most fre<piently with the 
kinderpirten-])riniary jrrades: (’:{) a pi-oeedure based up*)u studies 
and research brinjirnir teachinir and administrative stttffs into co- 
operative workin”: units and enc<uirrf||inir pupils to participate- in 
school govern ment ; (-1) an e.xpansion of home and community eo- 
ojieratiun with the schools ‘and an interchange t)f services 

Methods of conduct inji character education in the classroom fall 
into thive fteneral fjroups: (1) A direct method whereby character 
traits are thrown into relief at a specified time in the year's profrruni 
or are given special periods in the weekly or daily prograin: {' 2 ) ,an 
indiivct mefhod of utilizing vicarious experiences in connection with 
regular school subjects and with no special chis.s period assigned to 
character education: an<l (3) a combination of direct and indiiw 
metJidds tlmuigh using all appropriate experieuce.s to emphasize 
character traits and give specific attention to their development.-® 
All three tnethods are expressed in \Tiri<»us ccmrserj? of study, both 
• tho.se dealing specifically with education for <haracter ami those 
dealing with the social sttidies. 

Certain policie.s jof school admini.siraiiou have been dire»‘te<l toward 
the improvement of children's attitudes and behavior. They include 
ad|P»tmenls in the grouping and promoting of inipils to help prevent 
school fairnre aiul its attendant negative effects tiphW Indtavior: ex- 
jninsmns of cumulative or permanent records tt> m*ake available i*i- 
formation about the personal ami home life of the pupils for pur- 
poses of guidance; and a ivorgauization of the periodic reports of 
. • O,. 

Succi*8«ful living. Spattjlr, \Vn»h., Public Sclinols, lO.ir*. 239 p. 

The social studies. A course of study ‘for ^rath's one to (Ch. H. Character cduca* 

^tion) State (^ Indiana, Department of Public Instruction. Bulletin 114. 1935. 247 p. 

" " Charaefer emphaslB in ediicntlon. filbllovrrnphy. For elementary and high schooU. 
Xew Jersey, Department of rubllc Instruction, October 1935. 49 p. iMlmeographcti.) 

"National fiducatiun Afeioclatfon, Department of ClnsKrooni Tcncliers. Seventh Year- 
■»^book. The Classroom teacher and ^character education, 1932. 272 p. 
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progress sent to parents to place emphasis upon tlic pupil’s liahii< 
of work and social a'djustments and the relation of these to progier-- 
in school subjects.®® In contributing to the general service of build- 
ing stable personalities many high schools have added counselor^ 
and student advisoi’S to their staffs and many elemeniarv scljoob 
have added experts in diagnostic and mnedial teaching. Prograni- 
protecting the children's physical hewhh have been related juoiv 
closely to behavior gujdance.®‘ In adtlitioiu chibs and .service socie- 
ties have been organized for elementary aiul secondary school pupils 
under, such titles as Safety Patrols. Civic Pride Juniors, and Junior 
/ Citizens to entTusl the inenibers with definite .‘social responsibilitie:-. 
Still another aid considered e^ecially vital for character develop- 
ment of school pupils is the poised and socially a<ljusted teacher. In 
recognition of the 'intiuence which the teacher's personality, her 
ideals, attitudes, and emotional controls have upon the personal and 
social adjustments of her pupils, courses in mental hygiene have been 
added to the curriculum in some teacher-preparation institutions ami 
to the in-service work with experienced teachers.®® 


resi:akcii ix character DKVEiorMcxt 

"I 

0k 

Experimental study i/i character development is a recent addition 
to research techniques. The delay in introducing scientific techniques 
into studies of character education has been due in large part to diffi- 
culties in establishing and defining character traits to be studied and 
in securing objecti^’i instruments for measuring qualities of growth 
that seem intangible and yet are recognized as controlling influences 
upon habit formation and learnhig abilities. To meet these difficul- 
ties many of the recent studies have defined problems of behavior 
in specific situations, and have refined the technique of studying them. 
For example, a recent clioical spidy suinmiirized in a review^f cur- 
rent research ®* reports that the best method of character education 
• is one that prevents or reduces the moral and emotional conflicts of 
the individual. In other word|, “if fear of punishment and the de- 
sire to surpass another chil'd infschool net' as motivations for lying 
and cheating, then the removal of the fear of punishment and* the 
competitive motive in school is the job for character education, not 
the attack on lying and cheating itself.” Ano'ther clinical study re- 

“nartfihorne. Hujth. Cbarncter ediri^Ion and ndiool administration. In Educational 
Pi^aress and Senool Administration-*)^ syniposluin. New Haven. Tale Dniversiiy Press 
1080. 400 p. . • ' . • 

" Hughes, vyililam L. Character building find health, the role of physical education, /a 

Health and Phyalca) EducaOon. T: 0, January 1936. 

“Qoldrlch. Leon W. InOuence of teacher personality upon pupil adjustmtat. In The 
Prlnclpar, Jane 1080. 11 p. » 

•American Bdncatlonal Research Aasodatlonf Special methods and psychology of tho 
elementary ichool subjects.. Vol. V. no. 1; Febmary 103JL Beristr- of educational research. 
Cb. Ill, Character education. P. 81-86. . 
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ports an attack on economic and social problems as a major procedure 
in character development. It involves the use of a series of lessons 
prepared to teach children to be open-minded and non-gullible to 
.propaganda about questions involving attitudes toward intornational. - 
industrial, economic, and racial problems. The result of the study 
shows that the e.xperimental group iinpiv6ved acctirding to ilie criteria 
set up by the investigator. « 

A recent summary of studies of methods of character education 
indudj^s Wh methods used in classroom instruction and those of a 
less formal x^ture involved in athletics and other’school activities. 
Two studies mtfr .be cited among those in the first group. One 
sliowed that growth in character results from social pressure, personal 
c.xperiencet and vicarious experience and concludes tliat the province 
of the school is primarily to furnish the vicarious experience. The' 
other assembled and classifit^d suclt proposed methods of character 
development for 'classroom use as: Direct attack through precepts, 
codes, etc.; teaclier's niarlis and self-ratings: incidental training 
tlirough regular school subjects: discussions: first-hand experiencing; 
and a combination of the last two. Among studies bearing on non- 
classroom iustructibn three may he cited: One indicated that if special 
effort is made, improvement in character can be achieved through' 
athletic programs: another study described methods employed 
through club .activities for developing character traits: and a third 
study emi)hasize<l the necessity of considering the cemperation of the 
Vome in any plan of character education,, 

In another summary of research,’^ studies are grouped into seven 
major categories: Moral character, delinquency, personality adjust- 
ment, attitudes, opinions and prejudices, sex education, and curricu- 
lum construction. These grou])ings point again to, the variety of 
attacks upon character development. 

OROAXIZATIOXS AIDIXO CHARACTER DErEkOPilEXT 

I 

Reports from 40 organizatioiis working directly ^vith youth for 
purposes of character devclo'l>'ment indicate a universal interest in 
the character development of boys aiul girls.-’* Reports of the pro- 
grams of activities offered by these brganizations,sho\'f a wide varia- _ • 
tion and a forttinnt<^ lack of regimentation. The variety of interests 
of youth® toward^ which organizations’ appeal is directed is indi- 
cated. by the following classifications under which the reports are 
grouped: Independent societies like the Scouts; j.unior programs of 
adult groups sucllias the Rotary, Iviwanis, and De Molay ; plans con- 

M National Education Ansnclatlon. Department of Superintendence. Tenth Tearbook. . 
Character education. 1932. 636 p. ^ 

Pendr7» Elizabeth R. and Hartahome. Hush. Organiiatlons for youth, lef^re time, and 
character building procedures. New York. McGraw Hill Book Co., 1935. 869 p. 
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nected with .school prograjn«. sncli as Knijrhthood of Youth: plan? 
''pui-siiin<r some special interest siich as sportsmanship and natural 
scienfe: ami proprrams developed by interrelijrions groups of which 
the Y. M. C. A. is an e.xample. These programs are adapted to, 
dirierent ages of boy.s and girls and tiy a drastic need cause<l chieflv , 
by the lack of family life, crowded living conditions, and those eiscite- 
ment- of life which carry no stimulus for contemplation or for calm 
coii'ideration of individual responsibilities. » 

.Vnother group of organizations works chiefly to inform its mem- 
bers abf)Ut the movement of character education and to enlist their 
cooperation in studies of behavior guidance at both the school and 
adult age levels. Reports of committee programs and of convention 
proceedings and the yearbooks of national and local parent -teacher'" 
associations and of educational and social welfare organizations pub- 
lished during the past 5 years indicate their active participation in 
this type of program. A third type of organization, indicated 
earlier, is working in the field of research to discover the situations 
and the methods through which character development may best be • 
guided. - ‘ 
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>EK\U t TO S< HCMJLS 

I’rcpariMl by l'v Ki!\i:a 

L'iit'tr, Ameriian 

The basis of all nuisenin instruction' i< -the inaterial object — the * 

original work of nature or of man. Mu'Ciiin-scliooly^ooperation is 
.successful in doing its penvliar part of the educational job insofar as 
it gives the pupil a cbapce to see and. if pos>ible. to handle objects. 
This needs to be eniphasize<l. since inaterial has a way of being in- 
convenient for one reason or another, and there is always the tempta- 
tion. even in a museum, to sub>titute quantity-proiluced "visual mate- 
rial.” Ma.ss methods of instruction in the classroom are especially 
conducive of this, 

Jibst as the schools and (Colleges have l>cen ju'oviding laboratories, 
carpenter shops, and other facilities for handling materials, so they 
have been making increasing'demand- on the museums for the oppor- 
tunity to see and handle objects of maHy kinds. This demand on the 
museums is not the result of pedagogical thought alone; it is partly 
the result, of necessity for more and more knowledge of a greater and 
greater number of materials — new materials a- well as old. The 
value of objects in making otherwise elu-ive ideas real is al>o 
important. ^ 

MUSLI M SHKVir^f; ■ ^ 

y The museum has two ways of giving the‘>cho’ol pupil the oppor- 
tunity to see and handle objects — by bringing him to the museum 
and by sending museum material to ,the h IiooI. All museums are 
using to somfe extent the first of these, methods: nw)st of the active 
museums are using the second. 

Visits to the museum are effective according to the proport imi of 
the time at tlie mQseum spent in examining exhibits or other mate- 
j rial, the skill and methods of the doceut.s in demon.«t rating the ina- 
i terial or iVi' guiding the visitoV in its ohst'rvaiice. and the previou.s 

i preparation for the experience, Most museums make some special 

I provision for visiting school classes, but there seems to be Jio gen- 
erally accepted procedure. In a gfeat inaiiy museums, at least a 
part of the time of the visiting group is s|)ent in the lecture hall, 
and unless the grotip is small, the ptipils experience in this the 
• 31 
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.familiar mass methods of the school auditorium. Lecture hall time 
may be 15 minutes or more. The remainder of the museum time of 
the class is spent in exhibition halls, and the use of this time may 
be directed by museum docents through informal talks, museum 
games, or group discussions. In some museu^ the entire period of 
the museum visit is spent in the exhibition "galleries under guidance 
of the docents, but this method is generally regarded as a concession 
to the practical difficulty of discussion with large classes. 

The program for a years work may be laid out systematically. 
In one city a plan worked out by the museum in cooperation witli 
the Board of Education provides for one visit each year for each of 
thttrfour upjx*r grades in nil the public schools, all classes from the 
same grade studying at the museum one general topic during the 
year. In another city regular, programs and gallery talks correlated 
with the course of study in the different grades are given in ctM)pera- 
tion with the scdiool authorities. In another city classes visit the 
museum by appointment made with the individual teacher. These 
examples iydicate the range of procedure. 

School work is often supplemented in the museum by direct rela- 
tions with the child during his own time. There arc clubs and otluir 
groups meefing at the museum after school houre, voluntarily or in 
fulHllment of requirements set by the school teacher; projects, story 
lioui-s, hobby clubs, and entertainments of various kinds, sometimes 
arranged especially for school classes but more oj[ten open to all 
children. 

The lending of material from the museum to the teacher for use 
in tlie classroom is jK'rhaps the mosj; highly developed, though not 
the most geiu*rally used, of museum services to the schools. In sonic 
cities, as St. Louis and 'Cleveland, the school authorities maintain 
their own school-system museum, the chief function of which is to 
prepare and circulate school material. In scores of cities public, 
mii.seums pnivide the same sort of .service as the sch 9 ol-oi)orated 
museums, studying the needs of the .schools in respect to objects and 
lantern slides, and circulating material in regular or special sets; 
catalogs aiul requisition forms are prepared for the use of teachers; 
motor tnicks make regular deliveries. In most cities the funds nec- 
essary for really adequate service are not available and the museums 
do the best they can with what they have. 

« 

. . PREPARATJON OF TEACHERS , ^ 

The ne.xt most serious obstacle after lack of money is the indiffer- 
fiice of many teachers wi^i •respect to illustrative materials. Two 
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years ago Laui'eiice Vail Coleman^® described the ’-situation as 
follows: ^ 

M^uy ‘teachers are not able to take entire ndvnntapo of illustrative material 
becagse they the backgrouijd which alone can simplify the selecting of 
(»bjects from- a catalog and the using of these objects in the classroom. It 
is a clear indication of the importance of illustrative material, and not an 
argument against it, that batTiground is required ft^r its choice ami tliat chil- 
dren make searcliing demands upon teachers in Ihe presence of such objects. 
This teacher-training problem is one for the normal school — and also f«)r the 
museum in cooi^eration with the normal school. The attention now being 
given it is not enough. ^ 

However, some progress has been made generally in teacher train- 
ing. and a few inusenms have made a special point of it. Replies 
to a questionnaire sent to 240 museums by Mrs. Grace Fisher Ram- 
sey, of the American Museum of Natural History, in 1933, revealed 
that 52 museums were offering courses of one kind or another for 
teachers.®^ Last year the American Museum of Natural History 
gave 10 courses f^r teachers in service or in training and sponsored 
2 summer fteld cofirses in natural history for teachers; the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art gave 7 courses for teachers during the year, 
lliese courses are calcjylated not only to familiarize the teachers with 
the resources of thchifuseums and provide background, but al.so to in- 
clude practical demonstrations of how nurseuni matcvial is used- in 
the classroom and how the visit to the exhibition halls niay be cor- 
related with the course of study in th(? schools. The Brooklyn Bo- 
.tanic Garden gave courses for teachers in botany, nature study, 
hArticulture, greenhouse work, plant culture, genetics, and trees and 
^rubs. Obviously only large* museums with well-equipped depart- 
/nieuts of 'instruction can conduct such ^programs; for most institu- 
tions a single course intended to acqttaiut the teachoi-s of the city 
with the collections and facilities is all that can be expected of the 
musouni. However, with the steady increase in the number of mu- 
.seums and the pressure for exp^S^n of their school service, the 
training of teachers in the usc-or^is service is certain to become 
morl^and more important. 

» « 

■TECnNIQtjES FOR MUSEUM VISITS 

The technique of the museum visit and the use of lending material 
have advanced by the method of trial and error for many years. 
Recently there has appeared an interest in studying procedures peda- 

*<>Aid from museums to eienienrary teaching. National Education Aaaociatlon, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. Thirteenth- Yearbook. Juno 1934. Pp. 249-243. 

Museum courg^ for teachers. The ^Museum News, December 1, 1933« Pp. 9-8. 
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pogicall}. A notable iusfaiice is^be recently completed experimental 
stiulj conducted at the IBiiiTiilo ^luscum of Screiice. under auspict‘.s 
first of the American Association of -Museums and later of Yale 
University.^’® Some of the conclusions of this study are that childivn 
who visit a niuseum^o learn about a subject jiot closely integrated 
with th'eir school studies of the moment i>rofit materially from spe- 
citic preparation for tlui visit, as by a silent reatlintr lesson on the 
subject ; that for sixth, seventh, and eighth grades the children leuni 
as.much from 2 hours spent in examining the exhibits with no formal 
lecture in the amlitorium as they do from a combination of adectuiv 
lasting not less than 15 minutes and the remainder of the time in 
contact with the exhibits; that children of the fifth’gratle appear m' 
benefit from the 15-minutc auditorium lecture; 'that in none of the 
grades did the children profit more from a 30-miniitc lecture tluui 
from a 15-minute lecture and a tour of the museum increased bv 15 
ininiites. Conclusions reached in regaril to methods of ])resenting 
fhe exhibits to the pui)ils on tour of the museum are that fifth-grade 
children learn more if the docent lectures before the cases than*if 
museum, game cards or the group discussion method is lused; that 
foi the sixth grade the three methods in order of effectiveness are 
game eitrds, lectures before the cases, discussion; and that for the 
seventh- and eighth-grade childivn the discussion method is most 
effective. However, difference in teaching ability of the docents Were 
found to be the most important factor of all. 

A recent iiKpiiry by the Newark Museum brought out the fact that • 
‘museums which have regular activities for preschool children folhnv 
the general educational practice of separating the .children into a 
special age group. C ombining groups of younger and older children 
has been found generally to drive the older childten away or to do- , 
tract from their enjoyment. .;Either definite times are set aside for 
the younger ones, or a sei)arate.foom and leatler is provided. Out of 
^35 nuLseums that answered the Newark questionnaire. 11 have regu- 
lar organized activities for childi-en under 7; ofliers admit thenrt.. 
story horn’s or motion pictures. , - ^ 

With the exception of seven good mu.sei}jns, six art and one general, 
in preparatory schools, museums in school buildings for’ the use of 
the particular .schools have been only moderately successful. Their 
condition and their influence have a tendency to wax and wane, 
usually with the degree of enthusiasm displa^-ed by one individual 
teacher who takes responsibility for the work. A particularly suc- 
cessful museum of this sort tends gradually to develop into a sepa- 
rate institution, eventually maintained by the board of education for 
. ^ 

• Melton. Arthur W., Feldman. NIto GoWberif. and Mason, Charles W. E»pprlinenli*l 
atu^ea of the education of childroii In a mu.seuni of aclencd. Public^ ioiiii of the Aiiipri- 
can Association of Museums. .New Scries, Xo. IJ. Washington. 1036.^ ; j 
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ihe benefit of all the schools; more of them fall into ne*;Iect on the 
departure or loss of enthusiasm of the p4rticular teacher.. In gen- 
eral. it has been found that'too’ much help on the part of the large 
city museum, especially in the way of supplying material, results in 
less effect iveness: that school museums built , up by teachers and 
pupils through their own efforts endure longer and e.xerl greater 
influence. This does not mean that assistance ’from the city museum 
is not needed, but that it is most valuable when it takes the direction 
of guidance rather than/lirect help in the formation of collections. 
Such guidance is always available to,teachers or school boards desir- 
ous of establishing a school system museum or a museum in -a par- 
ticular school. ' 

Scliool system museums, that is. nuiscuins maintained by city 
boards of education for th^ purpose of serving all the public schools 
of the comipunity, have a uniform reconl of success. These inustHinis, 
of which tljiere are eight in the United, States, are essentially maga- 
zines of objective material upon which the teacher may draw for tho 
loan of nifnerial for use in the schoolroom; exhibit material on view 
at the museum is usually secondaiy to the loan service. ? 

' « 

SOME RECKXT PrniJCATIOXS OX Ml SEl M i<EKVirKS TO SlTfOOLS 

> * * ■ . 

DRODhRSON. G(hrtrude. Ouf museiiin. In The Jouriml of the Njitioiial Educa- 
tion As.sciciatioii, 25: -Ul, October 

Classes for school children at. tho Trailside Musenin of I>ear Mountain Park, 

. New York*. School and Society. Xovembor 80. 1085. p. 733. 
llAGie. C. E. School nniseums nt Fcdernl oxxxmisi?. In Tlio School board Jour- 
nal, 93:48, September 1036. ' _ 

Higgins, John Woouman. . Industrial education and Indnstrial iiiuscuins. In 
Industrial Arts and VcKaitional Ediicati(ui^ 25: 137-141, May 1936. 

Hull, Edwin D. The hotaniear museum. In School Science and. Mathematics, 
35:825-843, November 1935. 

Quennell, C. H. B. a museum for hoys and girls. In The New Era, 11:90, 
April 1930.' 

Reports from the art and children’s museums in the cities of Milwaukee, 
Newark. Duluth. Pittsburgh, Boshm, and TolecUn In Schocd Arts, October 
193G.' Vol. 36. No. 2. 

[ Shaw, Giorge Eleanor. Their own nyt muscmii. In American Childhood, 
15:14^16, February 1930. 

The Nea\'ark Museum. The young child in the museum. Statements from 35 
museums concerning museum activities fur children under i«even. Newark, 
N. J, 1930. 27 p. ‘ 

The Toledo Museum of Art — T ho museum educates*. Toh»do, Ohio, 1937. 42 p. 




Radio and Motion Pictures in Education 

Prcpaxpd by ^lixe M. ^oon 
Senior Specialist in Radio and Visual KducaUon 

The tensions and torsions accompanying the present rapidly chang- 
ing social order liave greatly complicated the educational process ami 
'forced the learmjr to master and coordinate a i>ewildeiing number of 
facts if he is to lead a hapi>y and socially useful life. Tlie probleni 
of the worthy use of increased leisure time has been of growing si^r- 
-nificance during the past 5 or 6 Years. Radio and motion pictures 
occupy important places in the educational and recreational life of 
America, and consequently there has been a gradually growing inter- 
est in the influence wliicli they are exerting upon the understand- 
ings, habits, and attitudes of the American people. Vividly por- 
trayed impressions from the silver screen and radio undoubtedly 
influence many of the habit patterns later manifested in personal 
conduct, community relations,, and national ideals. In addition to 
the educatiomtl influence of amusement and information diffused by 
^jihotopluys and broadcasts, there is a growing awareness of the fact 
that educational films and brgadcasts may be invaluable aids in 
instruction though the value of sujiplementary aids such as pupils’ . - 
Avork books and teachers’ manuals remains to be determined. While 
definite progress has been made ip determiying the educational im- 
portance of iihotoplays and entertainment broadcasts, the educa- 
^ioniil utilization of these media as teaching topis is still in the 

^ixploratory stage. « 

• •* 

EDUCATIOXAL ISFLVEXCE OF RADIO AXD PHOTOPLAYS 

The influence of radio and photoplays upon thinking is evident 
when it is known ^hat 660 radio stations are included in the vast sys- 
tem of broadcasting that, has been developed in the XJnited SUtes 
during the past 16 years, and that 21,000,000 American homes own 
radio receiving sets, which are operated on an average of 2 to 3 hours 
daily. There are also 3,000,000 radios in automobiles. In additioii* 
to the radio, approximately 500 feature photoplays and many more 
short subjects are made annually and exhibited in 15,000 theaters to 
appfdximately/90,000j000 people weekly. 

It is obviouk that ^ese vehicles constantly are carrying ideas and 
information to the pimlic in a viyid and impressive form. Govern- 
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mental agencies, the industries themselves, many educatioiial' and 
voluntary groups, and the public in general, are exerting their influ- 
ence to the end that right ideals and proper conceptions will be 
instilled through countless reiterations. Unfortunately, however, 
divergent motives and lack of agi-eement ns to the objectives to be 
sought have led to^nflict and dupl-ication of ett'ort, thereby greatly 
retarding the impi*ovements of the offerings and tlie raising of 
standards of taste for entertainment motion pictures and radio fare. 

Through the Federal Communications Commission, the Govern- 
ment grants licenses, for radio stations to Irroadcast with the provi- 
sion that they operate in the jniblic interest, convenience, and nece>- 
sit\’,^® In applications for renewal of licenses tlie stations are ex- 
pected to give an account of their stewardship for the public service 
use of tlie cliannels which hav-e been assigned to them. By contrast, 
there is practically no Federal control of the production or distribu- 
tion of photoplays. Instead, the content of m«)tion picttires is deter- 
mined by the producers themselve.s^and their trade organization, the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America. Both are 
susceptible to the reactions of the public through box-oflice receipts 
and fan mail. The radio advertiser and the motion-picture exhibitor 
also exert considerable influence on the nature of broadcasts and 
films produced. 

The most extensive investigation of the influence of motion pictures 
on children atid' youth made in the United ."States was carried on 
through the Payne fund Itjulies. extending from 19’28 to 
Eminent psychologists, sociologists, and research worker's in several 
leading univei'sities studied what children learn from motion pic- 
tures and their effects on 'attitudes, emotioirs, and conduct. The 
report was published in ifine voluiues and showed that : 

y* On an average, each child in areas where motion pictures are 
— ^ysieally available goes to the movies once a week. 

2. Three out of four of the pictures shown were related to sex, 

romantic love. 

3. The chiW retains two-thirds as much .as the adglt from his 

attendance at the movies, .. 

4. Motion pictures change children’s attitudes and these changes 
have a lasting influence. 

Partly as an outgAwth of the Payne Fund studies and partly 
a result of other forces working in the same direction, churches 
and other social service groups startedia. movement in 1934’ and 193.5 


** U. 8. Congress. Sepato. An act to provide (or the reaulntlon of Interstate and foreign 
eonamnnlcatlon by wire or radio, and for otheV purposes. Wasbington. Government Printing 
Office. 1984. 46 p. 78d Cong., Doc. 416. 

O' Charten, W. W. ^otlott pictures, and youth. A eummaiy. New York, The MacMU- 
Ian Co., 1988. 66 p. (Fayn* Fund studies.) ' 
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to improve motion picturef>. This movement hafe hml two results; 
First, tlie industry lias learned to juoduce pictures riurt wer» mon* 
acT&ptable to tjie public by treat inj? more acceptable subjects, such 
as history and the cla»isirs.- and by establishinj; a more rifiorous con- 
trol of the content of filins at the point of production. Second, the 
public has become sensitized as to -the influence of motion pictures 
and a number of <rronps are working to raise the standards of taste 
for jihotoplays.. Schools have responded by teaching jihotoplay 
appreciation. The wide survey of national visual histrnction jirac- 
tices niade by the Office of Education revealed that 80 percent of the 
9,000 school systems reporting sometimes encouraged their pupijs to 
see selected motion pictiTros in the local theaters and use the informa- 
tion thus acquired in school activities.'* ‘ 

hile.no researches comparable to the Payne Fund Studies on 
motion pictures have been made.ru the field <>f radio, the National 
Coihmittee on Education hy Kadio, the Womeirs National Radio 
Committee, aiul other agencies such as the National Congress of 
Parents '^d Teachers^have lieen’Tstressing the influence of. radio. 
Many iniii^* stiulies and experiments have been carried out, the 
cesults of wlurtj demonstrate heyon^ doubt that radio iirograins have 
become a powerful force in national, life ami are e.xertiug a lastitig-- , 
influence upon the haliits jnul attitudes of the American people. It is ^ 
evident that an incalculable new force has been released in tlio- home 
circle. Radio pro^ams make a powerful appeal to the'imaginations 
of growing childreir^^even though the impressions formed are not as 
vivid and lasting as.^ose made by motion pictures.- What children 
are gaining in th^ \fay of ideas, attitudes, ami conduct patterns’' 
from the rrf5r^s still largely a nia;tter of con jeef fire. But it is 
certainly true that radio, as well as the motion picture, looms largfe 
in tlie lives of boys and girls, 

I^scarch studies dealing with high-school pupils in Oakland, 
Calif., and Stamford. Conn., indicate that pupils s)^nc||an average 
of nearly 2^,4 hours daily listening to* the radio, .While it is prob- 
ably true that muclr of this listening is not attentive, the’ pupil seems 
very susceptible to radio salesmanship and- is definitely influenced 
by the sales talk of the advertiser. - ’ 

Teachers can ill afford to ignore the radio as a potent influence iq^ 
pupils li\es. It is evident that they can help to develop preferences, ■■ 
in radio programs as they can in art, poetry, and music, and' that 
teachers, can encourage listening to worth-while programs - until a 
discriminating taste is acepnred. Even small children are not too 
youn^ to be taught the beginjiin'gs of appreciation of good radio 
programs. - 



Koon, CllUfe M. and Noble, Allen W. NatlAnar vleua 
I, D. C., Amerlcoa Council on Education, 1936. 270 p. 
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Realizing that several tlioiisuixl secondary schools are teaching: 
photoplay appreciation ami many more ideinentary and secondary 
schools are making; some use of inforlnation acquired froHi railio 
profrrams, the Commissioner of Education sent an in(|iiiry on April 
25, 1936, to all teacher-traininj>: ittstitntions in the United States to-- 
detem'iine {a) whether teaclver-ti;aininir courses in radio nr photo- 
play appreciatioti were being offeretl : (h) wlietlier sptvial instruc- 
tion along these lines was being itmlmhul in other teacher-training 
cotirses; (.c) whether the teacluu’Tt raining institutions consideretl es- 
tablishing courses along these lines.' ' . ' . 

Replies were receive<l from SOU officials in Td2 institutions. The 
study discloses that 8 of these • instil ut ions ait* offering regular 
courses in pholc>play ap|)reGiiV.tioii, 6 are giving <'ombined courses 
dealing with both ra<lit» and photoplay appreciation. Fifty-three 
institutions have the offering of regular cotirses nmler consi<leration. 
Two humlred ami seventeeii are offerjng some instruction along these 
lines, and 23 are ]>lanning to <lo so. Eliminating dnplicat urn's. 377 
leacher-trainitrg ijis^itutions, or 53.7 percent of the institutions reply-- 
jug, indicate that, they are. offering or planning to offer some instrnc- 
, tion in radiivpittgrani and/or pluH<q>hry ,iVpprecTai ion. . ‘ , 
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■ V ^ ^ . 

Radio is a new acenne. /or ai<ling classroom instruction and for, 
acquainting, the public with the work of the school in such a way 
as to develop aii intelligent amb abiding interest in the work being 
done. Within the pkst fewVycars there has been a ra])id'gi’owtl\ in 
fhe ,jutnil>eT of school' systeitift takitig a«ly ant age of this new means 
(>tijohinnmi'c;atioii i^th’ as a teaching t^dmique and as a means of 
jLc?<jwTaing for stewardshi|) tjte stockholders of this 

great' corporation called the public-scluioi fVstem, • 

The activities of certain national \'oluijtary associations and special 
committees have given important service in lielping tn/crystairize 
thinking and diffuse iiiLformathm in regard to the educational poten- 
tialities of radio. Arnong the latter'^ should be mentioned the, Ad- 
visory Committee on Education by' Radio, the National Committee 
on Education by Radio, the National TtVctyjsoiy Couiwil .Radio 
in Education, the Ohio Institute ..fol^ •Education! by Radio, the^ 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, and the I'ee^ntly 
' ‘f(^ied Federal Radio Education Committee. The leavening effect 
• these groups has been felt throughout the yiountry. 

* Tbe Advisory Committee on Education by Radio,^ composed of a 
group tyf distingirished educators and broadcasters, 'with the Commis- 
sioner of Educatiem as^chairman, was appointed^n -May 1929 by fhe 
Hon. Eyman' Wilbuij, then Secret ary the Interior. Tbe*' 
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committee prepared a report of the advantages and limitations of 
education by radio and was dissolved in 1930. 

Partlv as a result of the work of the Advisorv Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, the National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion and the National Committee on Education by Radio wei^ 
formed. The former has worked on practical projects to extend 
the number and improve the quality of educational broadcasts* on the 
air. It.has served as a liaison ajrency between educators 'and broad- 
ca.-;tcrs in organizing and ])resenting many educational series Qver the 
Nai ional networks. It has published a number of informational bul- 
letins. Th§ latter (National Committee on Education by Radio) has 
concerned itself principally with the protection of the rights of edu- 
cational broadcasting and in assisting colleges to obtain and renew . 
their licenses to broadcast. They have also promoted research and 
the exchange of information on radio in education. 

The Ohio Institute for Education by Radio holds annual sessions 
■ to enable leaders in educational broadcasting to pool existing infor- 
mation, and develop plans for cooperative fact-finding and research. 
The National Association of Educational Broadcasters has been in 
existence for approximately 10 years and sen es to exchange experi- 
ences and cope with ])roblcms common to college radio stations. The 
Federal Radio Education Cbmmittee, appointed in Deceniber 1935 
by the Federal Communications Commission, is composed of about 
35 nationally known educators and broatlcasters ; the' Commissioner 
of Education is chairman. The purpose of this committee is to 
work out practical plans to reduce conflict and promote cooperation 
betweeii educators and broadcasters, 

'Among the better-known broadcasts to schools are the following: 

I , " - 

NBC (Dnmrosch) Music Aitiircclation Hour 
^American School of the Air. 

Hnwnii School of the Air. 

KOAC School of the Air. 

North Carolina School of the Air. 

• Ohio School of the Air. 

Puerto Rican School of the Air. 

Rochester School of the Air. 

South Dakota NYA School of the Air. 

WHAT School of the Air. 

Wisconsin School of the Air. 
t. WMAQ 'School Broadcasts. 

Standard School Broadcast. • • I ' 

' University of Michigan (Maddy) Music Lessons. . * 

Cleveland School Broadcasts. 

Providence School Broadcasts. 

' Tennessee ^hool Broadcaj^s. 

School broadcasts from some of the allege stations such as WOSU at 
Ohio State University, WILL at the Unlybrslty of Illinois, and WSUI 
at the University ^f Iowa, - 
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A recent survey shows there have been 260 series of programs in- 
tciuled primarily for school I'eception broadcast since the fall of 1934. 
A list of the subjects treated and the numWr of series presented, 
‘follows: 

* K 

i'htifitifirittion of programs broadcast for srhool rcrcptioti during the school years 

of J93.hd6 (269 stations) 


y umber of 


UmiU ami suhjirl 

10. ViK-niiunnl guidance 7 

11. Spelling bees 0 

12. Fremb 0 

13. Civics * 5 

14. Agriculture 4 

14. German 4 

14. Spanish 4 

17. Stories » 3 

18. All others 18 


Rank jind subject 

1. Music 74 

2. Current events ^ — 2T> 

Science 

4. Draiiia- -d 

5. History 10* 

(i. Literature IS 

7. English L"> 

s Geography and travel 11 

b. Health ami safety 8 

Various estimates have been made of the extent to ^vlncl> these 
bixiadcast series have "been usedun schools. Estimates indicate the 
number of 'listeners varies from less than a hundred tuning in for 
some of the local school broadcasts to several million for the NCC 
Music Appreciation Hour. Data collected in tlie National Visual 
Instruction Survey indicate that approximately 1,500 school systems 
are using radio programs “often” in connection with their school 
work, and 4,500 systems •“sometimes” use them. Three thousand 
school systems indicated that {hey never use radio programs. Eight 
hundred and forty-five centralized Adib-sound systems and 11,132 
individual sets were reported as belon^ng to school systems. About 
the same percentage of the total number of small and large school 
systems use radio programs. Intermediate and junior high-school 
grades make about twice as nauch use of radio programs as do 
primary and senipr high grades. 

Appnoximately one- fourth of the school systems that make sys- 
tematic use of broadcasts in instruction indicate that they broadcast 
some programs for home and/or school reception. These broadcasts 
are usually sponsored by the school system or an individual school 
within the system, and deal with a wide variety of^subjects, such 
as the Tibrary hol/r, children’s variety programs, the work of the 
school, public speaking, local history, music, dramatic sketches, 
school news, and short stories. Some of the programs are arranged 
in regular series and others are individual programs given from 
time to time as the occasion arises. More than JOO scl^l systems in 
various parts of the country broadcast regular series of programs 
during the past 2 years. 
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, Among the more active school- systems that liave been broadcasting 
regular series of progran'ts for school and or home recei)tion are: 

Erie. Pa. ^ Phoenix. Ar|z. 

Ind. I'rovldence.’R. L 

♦ Lancaster, Pa. Kocbester, N. Y. 

Manitowoc, \Vi.s, Seattle, Wash. 

NewYork, N. Y. Tulsa, Okla. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


At^^nta.Ga. 
Risl)^e. Ariz. 
Chicago, 111. 
Cleveland. Ohio 
^Des Moines, luwa 
DetruitrMich. 


A notewortljy aid for radaodh education lias been the organizatiuti 
of worksliops set up to prepare scripts and to jiroduce eHucational 
broadcasts that make a definite appeal to listeners. TlK?se workshop?. 
■. or student production groups, are. being formed in colleges and in 
high schools. 

Without doubt the outstanding venture in this field is tlie Federal 
ra<lio-education project carried out by the Office of Education dur- 
ing 1936. Based upon his belie’f that education by radio woidd 
become a vital and iierinanent factor in the dissemination of .knowi- 
edge and the development of social insight, when educators become 
as skilled in using broadcasting for educational purposes as the com- 
mercial broadcasters use broadcasting for .amusement purposes, the 
Commissioner of Education obtained a WPA grant to prepare 
and broadcast educational pro^ams as a means of training educa- 
tional broadcasters and of demonstrating how to build and broadcast 
educational material. 

The project was set up to combine the expert knowledge of j)ix)fes- 
sional radio directors and script writers with the instructional mate- 
rial and experiences of educators. The cooi)eration of the National 
Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia Broadca.sting System was ob- 
tained, and for more than a year five weekly programs have l>een 
broadcast over coast -to-coast networks. From a broadcasting angle, 
these programs have been successful, since they draw about 12,000 
pieces of mail a week. From an educational angle, satisfactory prog- 
ress is being made in the art of teaching by radio, and many centers 
throughout the country are profiting by the techniques being 
developed and the scripts written in the Federal radio-education 
projecti 


I^i<TRUCTIO\AL USE OF MOTWX PICTURES BY SCHOOLS 

' Schools sometimes make use oT theatrical films and excerpts from 
them for instructional purposes. The outstanding efforts along 
these lines are being made by the Museum of Modem Art Film 
Library, the Committee on Social Values in Motion Pictures, and 
the National Cinema Workshop and Appreciation League. Based 
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ii])on a grant from the General Educa^riou Board, the Museum of 
.Modern Art Film Library has made a collection of prints from the 
t'.irliest photoplay to the present time. Thcs<' films have been 
arranged in a ‘series of exhibitions to -show tho development of the 
art of making motion pictures. The Committee (jn Social \ allies 
in Motion Pictures is' financed by the General Education Board 
also, 'and has for its work a study of the. i^ufluence of photoplays on 
vuuth and the possibility of selecting e'xcvrpts from theatneal films 
;o present life problems in a (flumatic way as a basis for discu^^ion 
in character etiucation. The National Cinema 'Workshop and Ap- 
preciation* League is a Wiefct Coast organization of teachers of 
pliotoplay appreciation. Its purpose is to pool information that 
will enable teachers to muke instructional use of wholesome ma- 
terial contained in photoplays like Fa.stevr. Romeo and JuIUf, and 
travelogues. Many States and local committees *are appraising films 
with a view to encouraging people to see the better ones. 

The National Survey of Educational Films in which the Office of 
Education collaborated with the American Council on Education, 
itnealed that there are about 6,500 nontheatrical films, most of which 
are available for school use. Of this total number, however, only 
about 750 silent films and 75 sound films are up-to-date, easily avail- 
able, free from objectionable material, and rich in instructional 
content. The Educational Film Catalog contains annotated descrip- 
tions of most of the better instructional films.^* 

The extent of use of films in schools was brought out in the Na- 
tiofial "Visual Instruction Sutvw, which revealed that out of reports 
from more than 9,000 school s^tems with an aggregate enrollment 
of nearly 17,000,000 pupils, approximately 22 percent of the school 
systems used motion pictures “often”, and 44 percent ofithe systems 
"sometimes” used them. 'A third of the school systenrs reporting 
"never” use films. 

-Since the survey included reports from 95 percent of all school 
systems in cities of 5,000 population or more, and comparatively few 
from strictly rural systems, the data should be interpreted as apply- 
ing to urban areas. The extent of use is much less in elementary 
than in secondary schools; and large school systems, in the main, 
make more than twice as much use of motion pictures as do small 
syst^s. From the following data it is evident that many projectors 
are used in- schools that are not the property of the school systems. 


"Cook, Etorotbj B. Educttlooal film cktalog. , Now York, the H. W. WUaoo Coinpanr, 
m«. 134 p. 
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A total of {^.918 motion-picture projectors \NCre reported as bei’ :: 
owned by school systems. The different types follow : 


. Kind ijf pr*jj> ctor ^ 

• , 16 mm SiU'iit 

- 16 mm : Sonml 

:Ci mm . 

3o mm Sound 


\umber fjf projt'f * 
oirncfi by - 

- C. O’ >0 

440 

3. 1 54 

3t.n) 


The survey f uither reveals that 22 percent of the films l^injr show:, 
in schools deal with science: 17.4 percent with jrcosrraphy tind-travi l; 
15 percent with history; 8.7 percent with social studies; 8 percent 
with English; 8, percent with health; 5.2 percent with nature stmlv; 
4.2 percent with commerce and industry; and 11.5 percent deal with 
various other subject^. 

In conclusion, it should be said that responsibility for retardation 
in the use of these media as teaching tools lies both with th'e pro- 
ducer and the educator. The one needs to 'develop better techni> s 
for producing educational films and broadcasts and tlie other for 
adapting films and broadcasts to the educational program. It is evi- 
dent that curriculum specialists on the one hand, and practical broad- 
casters and film producers on the. other, must learn to work together. 
To accomplish this end in the field* of films, the Amcric:jn Council on 
Education and several other national agencies are interested in estali- 
lishing an American Film Insfitute^ The most co'n.structive stop i’; 
this direction. in the field of broadcasting is the establishment of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee. Beyond the 'realm of formal 
schooling , in the area of informal adult education, both films and 
broadcasts are generally recognized as potent forces. 
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Conceptions of the imtiire of school libi'ary service liave clKinircd 
materially (luring the ])ast^ few year?. ( )nly a irhurt time ago the 
library facilities of a school met g:enerally accepte'd educational 
.Maiulards if tlie school lihrary consisted of a set of (encyclopedias, a 
limited niunl>er of iMXvks designed to supplement the material hmnd 
in the textbo(d<s for certaiu subjects, particularly English and lii.s- 
tory. and a few hooks termed '*’recreationar' in character that were 
to be read at home or at school when lessons were lcarne«l. Very 
often thet^ books were housed in the jirincipal's officer • 

T(jday modern e(hicational programs provide that’ the school 
lihrary be housed in space that is planned definitely for library pur- 
poses; that it contain an a^deipiate supply of Ixooks. periodicals, vis- 
ual aids, and o.ther teaching materials suited to the needs of all grade 
levels found in the school : and that it he administered by a profes- 
sional Hbrarian. For school purpo.ses professional lihrnri airship in- 
cliates responsibility for the organization of lihrary inaterfals ac- 
cording to modern standards, familiarity with tjie literattii*e suitable 
for youth, a knowledge of the curriculum and teaching techniques 
used in the scliool. aiid close cooperation with the activities of chil- 
dren, teachers, and supervisors, 

SIGyiFICAST VALUES OF LIBRARY .SERVICE 

Beginning with the kindergarten and primary grades the'use of 
the library develops a resi>ect for books and an appreciation for good 
literature. Young children soon learn that they are dependent upon 
the books, pictures, and other material^ found in the library for 
much of the information needed in developing their school projects. 
As the clifBcultiesof reading are niasVw:ed the oiqwrt unities for inde- 
liendent thinking on the part of children are increased through the"* 
^ se^ice of the library, tlms forming a basis for adolescent and adult 
' resourcefulness. 

Since education is a life process every individual out of school is 
more or less dependent iipon the resourced, of public libraries, not" 
only for n^uch of the information needed in helping solve the many 
problems that ari?e in daily life but also for finding solace from the 
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cares of a 'vvork-a-diiy ■world through recreational reading. The 
school has rendered its greatest service to the child' when* it has 
taught him to read intelligently, siirroinulcd him with an abui)daine 
of wholesome reading matter, and guided him not only 'in finding 
information, but in evaluating it and organizing it for use. 

exti:kt OF sKRyiaj - 

A'ery few statistics are available sliowing the extent of school 
library service. The "Office of Education is njow compiling data f or \. 
both elementary and secondary schools whidi will give a more com- 
prehensive picture of the library situation in public schools than has 
hitherto been available. 

The latest available report of libraries in public high schools gives 
information on the number of librarians for all of the secondary 
schools reporting which includes those housed with elementary 
schools and those housed separately. It also gives dataffor the sepa- 
rately housed -schools reporting showing the number of schools with- 
libraries and the number of volumes in these libraA'ies. 

In 1934 data compiled from approximately 62 percent of all of 
the high schools reporting show that less than one in every seven 
schools has a librarian for half time or more. For the same year the 
separately housed schools, which represent only about one-fourth of, 
all of the high schools reporting, show an increase of 42 percent in 
the average number of volumes per school for the 8-year period from 
1926 to 1934. In 1926, the number was 1,652; in 1930 it was 2,000; 
and in 1934 it was 2,287.^* 

In general, library Service has reached its fullest development in 
accredited secondary schools which comply with certain standards 
relating to library books, library rooms, and the qualifications of 
persons employed as librarians.* The poorest examples of library 
service in the secondary school field are found in the small high 
schools,* most of which aw located in rural areas.^* 

While recognition of the need for library service for elementary 
schools came much later than that for secondary schools consider- 
able progressT(B been made. Tlie platoon type of school organiza- 
tion which exists in a more or less modified form in a considerable 
number of elemeqtary schools has stimulated library service because 
the library is an inherent feature of this type of school organiza- 
tion. Educational surveys, committees pn revision of curricula, 
« 

‘•BteonUI nirv«y of education 1032-84. Ch. 6. Statistics of public high bcIiooIr, 
193^4, pp. 16-16, 66. ^ WMbln^rtOD, GoTemment PriDtlof Office, 1986. (U. 8. DeiifVt- 

ment of the Interior, pl^ce o(<Bdt]catio^. Bulletin, 1936, .No. 2.) 

^ Johnson, B. Lam^. The secondary achool library. Waablngton, Uf'S. OovernineBt 
Printing Office, 1933, p. 94. (U. 8. Department of the Interior, Office of R^ucatioo. ’ 

BoUetin, 1032, Nou 17, National surrey of eecondiry education, Monograph No. 17.) 
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supervision of instruction, ami tlie existence of stroiif; |niblic 1i-^ 
braries in areas served by scliools are other factors that have con- 
tributed to its development. Generally, the ontstandinji examples 
of the modern conception of elementary school library service arc 
found in city schools. 

State and local supervision of instruction. State supervision of 
school libraries, the ekistence of county libraries, and the travoliiifi^ 
library service of StAte library extension agcn^cies Have contributed^ 
to the growth of library service for elementary schools in rural areas. 
IVltilo some excellent examples of modern library service can be 
found in rural elementary schools profrrefs is slow. Surveys show 
that these schools lack books: that most State library extension 
agencies are, not equipped to meet the demands made upon them by 
the rural schools; and that of the approximately 3.000 counties in 
the United States fewer than 300 have county library service and 46 
of these are in one State — California. The hict that approximately 
4t<} million children, representing more than a third of the entire 
rural elementary school enrollment of the country, are ii) 

2-teacher schools shows the gravity of this situation. The way to • 
provide better library service for rural schools lies lutt so much in 
awakening a consciousness of its need as' in improving methods of 
linancing and administering both schools and libraries. 

Titf:NDs ASD jnjm i.Tfi 

^ Since the last survey of trends- in School lihrarV service made by 
the Office of Education covered file decade from 1020 to lOSty"® this 
review is confined /to the major developments that have occun-cd 
from 1930 to 193G, Eight important trends are charaeteristic of 
this period as folloAvs ; 

1. The integration of 'the lihrary and the eitrneidum. — The activi- 
ties of the curriculum determine the uses made of available Hbrary 
facilities. The traditional currieulum with its subject-matter com- 
partments requires a library service wliicli is very limited in com- 
parison with that needed to carry out an integrated curriculum such 
as, for example, the Virginia State course of study, which is or- 
ganized around 11 major functions of social life. It is in schools 
using curricula of tlie latter type that the Hbrary becomes the center 
from which every activity of the school radiates. Since the’trend in 
curriculum revision is toward integration of subjects it follows natu- 
rally that there should be increased interest in the relation of the 
library to the "changing curriculum^ This interest is manifest in 

<*Latbrok>, Bditb A. A decade of school library achlerement. Biennial survey of edu- 
caUon, 192S-1930. vol. 1. cb. 19, ppl 665-694. Wasblogton, Government Printing Office, 
103JS. (U. 8. Department of tbe Interior. Office' of Education, Bullctla, 1931, Ne. 20.) 
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the larpe nuRibcr of articles which iKive appeared on the subject; 
in discussions of the topic at*eduCtational and library meetinfrs; iii 
an increase in th^ number of books and magazine articles of the 
informational type in school library collections as well as of visual 
aids; in a closer relationship between the librarian and other mem- 
bers of tlie school faculty; in demonstrations and invest illations; amt 
in an increasiu" use of libraries by the pupils enrolled.' 

An investifiation of the possibilities of integratiii" subject matter 
and library instruction through assignments in the social studies 
appears to indicate that, certain factors being favorable, the inte- 
gration method will provide sufficient library use of the right type 
to make the pupils permanently aware of the value of library 
.service.'*® A syllabus in English for grades 7 to 12, inclusive, pub- 
lished by the New York State Department of Education, presents 
su^stions regarding library skills that may be mastered -through 
frequent opportunity for practical application of the work in Eng- 
lish classes.®’ 

The Mdunt Auburn Elementari School in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
established some time ago by the lioard of Education ns a library- 
curriculum center. As a' residt of its program parents are building 
up home libraries for their children and other Schools of the city 
are adapting the library -curriculum practices to their own ^tuations. 

An experiment in Stephens College, a private junior college, may 
offer suggestions for i)ublic high schools. In this instance the li- 
brarian of tne college is also dean of instruction and teachers are 
encouraged to work with students in the pre.scnce of hooks. A social 
science- library is being deyel&ped with a librarian in charge who 
cooperates with individual student’s projects.®® ' 

2. Contributions to the needs of extracurricular activities . — Not-^ 
withstanding the fact that modern curricula are placing increasing > 
emphasis upon life situations, there are certain school activities that 
fall outside the realm of established courses which are vitally con- 
nected with the general welfare of the school. They are the so- 
called extracurricular activities. The part contributed by the library 
and the librarian is essential to their success. The library is the 
informational center for these activities; if it does not have the 
materials needed the librarian can^tell where they may be found, 

- t 

^ Brooka, Alice R. The fntcirratlon® of library Instruction with the high school social 
studies. School library yearbook, no. 5. P. 121^4. Chicago. AmericAQ Library "Asso- 
ciatloD, 

^’^New York. (State) University. Library Instruction. Albany, University of the State 
^of New York Press, 1938. 65 p. (University of the.Stat^of New York, Bulletin No. 1026, 
Angr. 16 . 1083.) A 

** Johnson, B. Lamar. The SteviS college library program and Its Implications for. the 
high school llbrory, ^rth Central Association Quarterly 0 : 40^^* April 1935. 
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i Cooperation with student councils, Junior Red Cross or<rnnizutions, 

: 4-^ and other service clubs, as well ns with connnittees of all kimls 
: are some of the ways which the librarian contributes to extra* 

I cniricuhir activities. 

Much is being said about the possibilities of the service that the 
R library»can render in supplementing the work of two agencies gen- 
i erall}’ neglected by the schools but used cojistantly by children — 
the moving picture and the radio. For some time the Cleveland 
Publie Library has-been distributing Motion Picture Bookmarks 
i; upon which are printed lists of books in the library ‘which could be 
road profitably in connection with some of the excellent films being 
shown. Both school and public libraries are providing books of 

• references for classes participating in the Nation-wdde music appre- 
ciation programs conducted over the radio by Dr. Walter J. Dam- 
rosch and for other broadcasts of interest to school pupils. 

3. Continuance of studies of children's 7'eading Attempts 

to discover the i*eadingiite rests of children and young people persist 
as evidenced by the number of studies and investigations Vhfcir^ron- 
' Ainue to appear upon the subject. 

Already these have had a wholesome effect in throwing light upon 
problems in book selection and reading guidance but the field is in 

• no wise exhausted, 

! Statements from the findings of a few of these studies are' repre- 
' sentative of the character of the resultsf The subcomnfllitee on read- 
: ing of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
; emphasized the significance and present status of children’s interests 
in reading and called attention to the need for more reading mate- 
rials^and better library facilities,^® Another study of reading in 
primary grades shows that there is need for a ptogram that allows 
I children freedom in choosing material according to their personal 
; interests and volition.®* There is need also for a greater variety of ’ * 

materials lyid for teachers who are skillful in guiding' the I’eading 
tastes and interests of children. One investigator, after a careful 
consideration of the elements which make reading interesting to ^ 
children, is led to challenge a great deal of what is found in school 
readers and what is offered in children’s libraries.** That the vol- 
untary rending of, high-school students represents a higlyr quality 
than some are pYone to think is revealed in a recent survey of tne 

Milam, Carl H.. ch, CblldroD'n reading. A study of the voluntary reading of bo^rs and , ^ 

girls in the United States. Report of the pubcomralttce on reading. White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Rending. New York, Century Co., 1933. 

••Boncy, C. De Witt. *A study of library rending la the primary grades. Tcachera 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to education, no. 578, 1038. 

■^Coxe, Warren H. S^entifle literature on the reading Interests of school children, 
library Journal, 67 : C(-15, Jan. 1, 1986. 
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periodical literature read by liigh-school students^. Fndings indi- 
cate that although the reading of the group studied was stronglv 
influenced b)r newsstand, drug store, and other commercial agencies, *■ 
it was also influenced, to a lesser degree, by the school library- 

4. Interest in acquainting teachers and librarians with reliable 
booh lists. — Keen interest in book flection has been manifested re- 
cently by many agencies and much effort has been expended by Fed- 
eral. National, and State agencies in acquainting school libraritvns 
and teachers with reliable book lists. The scientific procedures used 
in^ Terman and Lima's Children's Reading 'and in the Winnetka 

t Graded Book List have been continued. One result is the publication 
of the Right Booh for the Right ChildJ’^ ' ' v 

Some State departments ofN*ducation are ^commending the adop- 
tion of standard lists rather than preparing lists of their own, or are 
suggesting that such lists supplement their own. Kentucky. Louisi- 
ana, and New York are examples of States which have recommended 
that The Standard Catalogue for Hi^h School Libraries* be used in 
the selection of books for high-school libraries. The State Library 
and the StiUe Department of Public Instruction in Michigan, which 
. are required by law to cooperate. in the preparation of book lists for 
schools, have recommended that their Preferred List of Books, pub- 
lish.^ in -1930, be supplemented by certain other well-known lists 
, j that have been designated.^* ' . ' 

5. Attempts to discover desijrable courses of instruction for school 
lihrarians.—Since. 1930 considerable attention has been centered npon 
preparation for school library .vrork.** • During the school year 
193-1-35 a library science curriculum for teachers and teacher- 
librarians was given in tKe School of Library Service, Columbia 
Universitv, as a project of the Joint Conunittee of the American 
Association of Teachers College^ and the American Library As- 
sociation.** 

Because of wide differences of opinions conceiving the training of 
school librarians expressed at a conference of southern library work- 
ers called at Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 1935, a. committee was ap- 

^ Lewla. Elitflbeth, Magazine roading Intcreflta of high-school studeots: A survey of 
the 4 »erio<irraI literature rcad iu the Hoslyn High School and comparUon with other 
studies of almiiar character made elsewhere, Master’s thesis; 1932. New York Uhlver^ity. 
Mlmeogrnphcd. ^ 

' ** Right Book tfiT the Right Child: A graded buying .list of children’s books. New York. 

John C. Day Co., 1933. 857 p. 

** Book ll.«t8 for primary and graded school dtatrlcts: Aids to hook buylng fpr elementary 
and secondary schools. Laualng, Mich^ State Department of Educatlon^nd State library, 

^ Fargo. Lttclle F. Preparation for school library w(dr)crl NewTbrk. Columbia Unlvcreity 
Press, 19^. 190 p. ^ 

^ committee of the AmerioUi attoelatlon of teachers colleges and the American 

Library Astodition. How shall we edu^te teachers and librarians for’ library servlet 1ft 
the ichool. New* Fork, Colnmbla Univertlty Press, 1930, 74 p. 
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pointed by the chairman of the School Librarians Section of the 
American Library Association for the purpose of testinj: opinions 
on the subject in various sections of the country. The returns indi- 
ipato that some dissatisfaction appears on. the part of both s<.*hool 
" librarians and adininistr.ttors rejxardin" courses of instruction for 
school librarians, because the library school curriculum is not related 
closely enough to the act uaVpnact ices of the schoof library,*' The 
American Library Asswiation reports tlnit tlie District of Columbia 
and 17 States I’ecpiire school librarians to hold certificates.** 

<). Increase in the n>nnher of State school lihranj ku perei-<ors , — 
ince 10:10 siijx'rvisors of scdiool libraries have been added to depai’t- 
nuiits of education in three .Smthern States— .Vlnbama. Kentucky, 
and Temiessce. These snpervisoi-s are heinjr maintained by subven- 
tions of the^General Edneation Board with the hope that after they 
have demonstrated their. usofulm*ss their work will be taken over 
by the States. Lotiisiana and North Carolina have recently pro- 
vided for such sni>ervision follbwini: deinonstration.s. Ten States 
now have school library sui>ervisors, One State. Michigan, having dis- 
continued the practice ns an economy meiisure. Those, in addition 
to the five named, are Indiana. Minnesota, ^e\v York. Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. In all of the 10 States except Indiana these supervisors 
are placed in departments of education. In that State the super- 
visor is a meml>er of the staff of the State library. 

7. Stimulation of school library service through cooperation be- 
tween school and library groups. — State and national undertakings 
created for the purpose of working out i^ojects in which both 
school and library groups are vitally interested are exerting a whole- 
some influence on school library sernce. 

In New Jersey, a joint committee composed of repre^ntatii'es of 
the State library association and the State teachers association has 
been created for the purpose of curbing theft and mutilation of 
library books. -• 

One of the most extensive efforts in cooperation is reported from 
Califemia. In that State, studies in the school library field are being 
carried oh through the cooperjjjipn of educational and library' groups 
and the results are i>eing published as bulletins df“the State depart- 
ment of educalibi^ Four bulletins i*elating to library service in the 
elementary school ” have beep.^ublished and others are in progress. 


Parks, Martha M., ch. Training of achodl llbrarlanfi. BolletlQ of the American 
Library Assodafton, 30fBSO-81, August 193G. ^ ^ , 

** American Library AtaocUUoo. Board of education for llbrarlanahip. Chicago, Jnly 
18M. Mlmeofraphed/ ' 

** Selection and dUtrlbntfon of supplementary and library books in California epuntiea 
(Bulletin f7o. 10* May 15, 1934) ; Effective use of library faclUflea (Bulletin No; 11/ June 1, 
1384); Pleaaore reading for boys and girls (Bulletin No. 17. Sept. 1, 1935) ; and The 
library in the eiementdry school (BuUetiii Mo. 18, 8ept.,l^* 1985)., 
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In the field of the secondary school a conipi-ehonsivfe State-w i.lt 
survey of condition^in secondary school libraries has been planned 
by a committee of the California School Library Association ainl b 
sponsored and supported by the State department of education, 'i'he 
results of this study will be published by the Department. 

Reference has been made in this section to a school library project 
sponsored by the American Association of Teachers Collejres and the 
American Library Association. Another national joint committee— 
that of the Xational Education Association and the American Li- 
brary Association — held conferences in connection with the 
annual meetings of the two organizations at which the librarv 
standards that are being developed by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary Schools were discussed. 

8. Conti'ihutiom of civic and eduration-al organizations to the p\M 
of school libraries . — The contributions made by civic, educational, 
and philanthropic organizations to school libraries include donations 
of books and funds,' the preparation and publication of studies per. 
taining to school libraries, and active cooperation with interested 
agencies. 

The American Asso^ation of University Women is fostering li- 
brary service as ir'^nmunal project through its State divisions 
and local branches. Books and magazines have been donated for 
schools, funds have been collected for the purchase of books, and 
interest in school libraries has been stimulated. The Jonesboro. 
Ark., branch has established a county library which is used bv 
schools. The Nebraska Division is engaged in a State-wide rural 
school library project. The chairman reports that 6,500 books and 
magazines have been put into circulation chiefly through offices of 
county superintendents of schools and that a library-museum room 
has been opened in the public library at McCook for the use of out- 
lying ruraU'schools. Branches in Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma. 
Oregon, Texas,, and some other States are carrying on similar 
projects. 

The American Junior Red Cross assists school libraries by thm 
continuing projects as follows: First, it replaces books destroyed bj 
floods and tornadoes in cases where parents or school 'authorities 
are unable to replace them. Since 1030 sej^eral thousand dollars have 
b^n expended for this purpose by the National Children’s Fund 
which is contributed , by members of local chapters. Second, it 
provides small library collections for schools remotely located from 
centers of i>opulation. Thirty-five hundred dollars was spent during 
each of the school years 1934-35 and 1935-36 for this purpose. 
Third, it donates boo^ to schools that are in need of help. Informa- 
tion concerning schools needing assistance is obtained through the 
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liold representative of the national orfranization. In addition to 
tlii'se continuing projects, tl\e organization carries on a number of 
special projects. One example is the establishment of a community 
lil)rary at Palmer, Alaska, the Federal Government’s newly de- 
E veloped rehabilitation center for settlers ft'om four northwestern 
■ States. 



The American Library Association is vitally interested in the im- 
proveinent of library service for schools. In 19:30 it established 
at its headquarters a school and children’s division which included 
the employment of a school library sjiecialist. The work of. (his 
division is concerned primarily with the collection of information 
on all phases of library service for chibhen and young j>eopleiin 
(his country and in Canada. In addition to these services the .;Vjbso- 
ciation helps schools through its publications on school libraries 
and through its cooperation with other educational agencies. Men- 
tion has been made of the work of its joint coinhiittees with the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges and th^National Educa* 
tion /Association. Another example of coo|>erative effort is the pub- 
lication in 1931 of A Study of Rural School Library Practices and 

%> » 

Services which was made by the siwcialist in school libraries of 
the Office of Education, United States Department of the^ Interior, 
with the help of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Local and State units of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are doing much to stinudate reading among school children, 
to improve school library conditions, and to sponsor surveys of 
local library facilities. Many schools would be without library books 
and magazines except for their help. In Connecticut, more than a 
thousand dollars was six*nt for school library books. In Georgia, 
efforts have been concentrated upon the improvement of high-school 
libraries and upon the employment of a State school library sm>er- 
xnsor. In Youngstown, OhnC a mothers’ room has been jjl^ced 4a 
the public library for the purpose of helping mothers inst^lT’a love 
of books in their children from babyhood on. A report from the 
State of California shows that 12.5 local units of the “Congress” 
participated in a survey of methods for financing city and county 
librarie.s. This resulted in the improvement of housing facilities 
for libraries and in an increase in their revenues. This is signifi- 
cant from the point of view of tire school because county libraries 
are used extensively by the public schools in California. 

Two departments of the National Education Association have 
published yearbooks on the subject of school librarie»: Elementary 
School Libraries, published in 1933 l^y^ the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals; and Rural School Libraries, in 1936, by the- 
Department of Rural Education. The Joint - Committee of the 
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National Education Association and the American Library Asso- 
ciation which has been mentioned previously, began to function in 
1931 with the following objectives: To facilitate and promote -joint 
studies and other cooperative activities by the two associations in 
the field of school library service. 

This report indicates how much tlie concept of the school library 
has grown since its inception as merely a collection of school books. 
Today the school library is the -center of curriculum activities. 
Teacliers and pupils turn to the library for reference' material ami 
to the librarian for guidance in it.s i\ge. Continual use of these serv- 
ices beginning in the nur.sery school and kindergarten and carried 
(HI through the elementary and secondary schools shoidcTdo ninth 
to produce citizens who will lie able to i)artici[)ate intelligently in 
the development of modern democratic living. 
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